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LAMBERT  HUFFMAN 


They  are  not  of  the  world, 
even  as  I  am  not  of  the  'world/' 

St.  John  17:16 


Copyrighted  MCMLI,   Dy 
Lambert  Huffman 


He  was  really  two  people  be- 
cause mother  fitted  into  his  life 
like  a  subject  fits  the  predicate. 

If  you  are  a  little  earthworn 
and  tired,  I  know  you'll  want 
to  meet  father.  Although  he 
had  his  feet  planted  solidly  on 
this  earth,  he  was  not  of  this 
world. 
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I 

THE  DAY 
THE  COWS 
GOT  NO  HAY 

THE  snow  swirled  around  the  rough  board 
shed  at  the  edge  of  an  oak  grove  in  Union 
Township,  near  Elkhart,  Indiana,  and  sifted 
through  the  cracks  and  piled  in  finger-like 
drifts  behind  the  cows  which  fidgeted  and 
complained.  It  was  long  past  feeding  and 
milking  time  and  still  the  lantern  stood  un- 
lighted  in  the  corner  of  the  shed.  The  three- 
legged  milking  stool  hung  on  its  rusty  spike 
by  the  window. 

It  was  February  28,  1880.  John  W. 
Huffman  sat  in  an  old-fashioned  chair  in  his 
three-room  cabin  nearby,  his  head  in  his  hands, 
completely  lost  in  thought.  A  neighbor  lady 
bustled  back  and  forth  between  the  two  ad- 
jacent rooms,  stoking  the  wood-burning  stove, 
carrying  water  and  tearing  bandages  from 
an  old  sheet. 

"Will  it  be  a  boy  or  a  girl?"  John  hard- 
ly knew  which  he  wanted  most.    There  were 
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already  four  boys  .  .  .  Peter,  age  16;  David, 
13 ;  William,  8 ;  Calvin,  4 ;  and  two  girls ;  Sarah, 
age  21;  and  Delia,  10.  "Both  boys  and  girls 
are  valuable  on  a  farm,"  he  reasoned. 

The  lowing  cattle  broke  through  his 
reverie.  "Boys!  Boys!  ...  I  wonder  .  .  . 
haven't  Will  and  Cal  fed  those  cows  .  .  .  why 
of  course  not  .  .  .  they're  not  here  .  .  .  it's  best 
not  to  have  boys  around  at  times  like  this." 

And  again  the  cows  were  forgotten — for- 
gotten for  good  that  day. 

The  neighbor  lady,  still  crisp  in  her  white 
apron,  stood  smiling  brightly  in  the  doorway. 
"Come  in  John,"  she  said  gaily,  "We've  a  real 
surprise  for  you." 

John  Huffman  had  slogged  through 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  with  the  fiery  Union 
Leader,  General  Thomas.  He  had  faced  the 
enemy  at  the  battles  of  Nashville  and  Frank- 
lin, but  those  things  required  comparatively 
no  courage.  He  unfolded  his  long,  lank  body, 
stretched  himself  to  full  height,  stood  quietly 
erect  for  a  moment,  and  then  with  one  long 
stride  stepped  into  the  bedroom. 

"Two  of  'um,"  he  muttered.     "Two  of 
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'um!"  he  almost  shouted.  "Hannah,  two 
boys!" 

"Yes,  two  boys  .  .  .  twins."  Hannah 
Huffman  smiled  wanly  and  cuddled  the  two 
little  bundles  a  bit  closer  to  her. 

"What  will  we  name  them,  John?"  Han- 
nah asked  weakly. 

But  John  didn't  hear.  He  was  think- 
ing about  his  job  as  engineer  at  the  sawmill 
and  his  pitifully  small  pay  of  $1.25  per  day 
with  ten  mouths  to  feed  ...  30  meals  a  day 
on  $1.25. 

John  stifled  a  hacking  cough  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  and  bent  over  Hannah 
who  was  motioning  him  to  come  closer. 

"Let's  call  the  tiny  one  Jesse  Benja- 
min," she  whispered. 

"Alright,"  said  John,  "And  I'll  name 
the  big  fellow  after  a  man  who  is  going  to 
have  to  be  a  real  friend  if  we  are  to  keep 
a  roof  over  our  heads." 

"I'll  name  him  Jasper  Abraham,  after 
Abraham  Stump,  our  good  landlord." 

A  few  years  earlier,  John  Huffman 
had  stepped  through  a  similar  fateful  door- 
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way  to  watch  a  little  baby  boy  come  and  go 
within  a  few  days.  They  had  named  him 
Oliver.  And  still  later,  he  smiled  down  on 
his  lastborn,  a  precocious  lad  named  Chaun- 
cey,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen  as  he 
prepared  to  enter  the  ministry. 

There  were  big  brothers  and  sisters  who 
"hired  out"  and  seemed  like  strangers  when 
they  came  home,  and  there  were  older  broth- 
ers, and  one  younger  at  home,  with  whom 
the  twins  could  play,  but  they  clung  tenaci- 
ously to  each  other  in  a  relationship  that 
amused  the  family  and  the  neighborhood. 
Completely  unalike,  they  refused  to  be  sep- 
arated, and  Jasper,  the  stronger,  hovered 
over  Jesse  with  a  maternal-like  persistency 
that  often  pleased  Jesse,  but  sometimes  em- 
barrassed him. 

When  Jesse  refused  to  go  to  school,  Jas- 
per took  him  by  the  hand  and  literally  pulled 
him  to  the  schoolhouse.  When  Jesse  refused 
to  come  home  from  school,  engrossed  in  play, 
Jasper  rounded  him  up,  and  brought  him 
home.  Jasper  was  fond  of  school,  his  teach- 
ers and  his  books.  Jesse  went  to  school  just 
to  be  with  the  other  children. 
10 
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Jasper  went  to  summer  school,  when 
permitted,  and  studied  the  high  school  sub- 
jects offered  by  self-sacrificing  teachers.  He 
had  a  vision  of  higher  schooling,  which  was 
not  offered  during  the  regular  school  year 
or  was  unknown  in  that  day. 

Jesse  preferred  to  do  even  hard  farm 
labor  to  escape  "book  learnin." 

All  the  children  had  their  school  years 
clipped  short  on  both  ends  to  assume  spring 
and  fall  farm  responsibilities. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Jasper  passed 
the  county  teachers  examination  with  no 
other  help  than  that  received  in  the  ungraded 
public  school. 

One  thing  the  twins  did  have  in  com- 
mon ...  a  keen  spiritual  sense  imparted 
largely  by  a  Godly  mother  who  insisted  upon 
regular  family  worship  morning  and  evening. 

John  and  Hannah  Huffman,  though 
both  were  nominal  church  members,  were 
very  negligent  of  church  attendance  un- 
til the  twins  were  four  years  old.  A  revival 
meeting  at  a  nearby  Mennonite  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church  won  their  interest  and  their 
hearts.  So  quickly  and  so  well  did  they  con- 
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vert  their  home  and  family  to  Christianity 
that  six  sons  and  one  daughter  became  minis- 
ters, and  all  children,  including  a  foster  child, 
Laura,  became  Christians. 

But  none  of  the  children  were  more  ar- 
dently religious  than  the  twins  who  were  con- 
verted at  an  early  age. 

Jasper,  the  twin,  who  became  my  father, 
lived  so  Godly  a  life  from  early  boyhood, 
that  his  teaching  and  example  won  many 
others  to  Christ.  It  is  this  Godliness,  demon- 
strated so  consistently  throughout  the  twenty- 
one  years  I  lived  at  home,  that  prompts  me 
to  write  this  book. 

But  before  I  attempt  to  picture  father 
to  you,  I'd  like  for  you  to  read  in  his  own 
words,  the  story  of  his  spiritual  birth  and 
growth  as  he  told  it  to  me  many  times. 

"I  was  conscious  of  a  saved  relationship 
with  Christ  before  I  made  any  definite  pub- 
he  confession.  As  the  result  of  the  practice 
of  prayer  and  trust,  at  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight  years,  there  came  to  my  heart  the  as- 
surance that  I  was  saved,  and  as  my  child 
mind  conceived  of  it:  and  if  I  should  die  I 
would  go  to  heaven.    The  joy  which  this  con- 
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sciousness  brought  to  me  is  remembered  as 
one  of  the  sweetest  pleasures  of  my  childhood 
days. 

"Unfortunately,  however,  the  conscious- 
ness of  right  relationship  with  God  slipped 
away  from  me  for  a  few  years.  The  direct 
cause  for  this  loss  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a 
resentment  for  parental  authority  and  its  de- 
mands. Perhaps  it  was  parental  authority 
which  afforded  the  objective  test,  while  all 
the  time  it  was  unconsciously  the  rebellious- 
ness of  my  young  heart  against  all  authority, 
even  that  of  God.  It  was  not  outbroken  re- 
sentment against  either  parents  or  God,  but 
it  wrought  havoc  with  my  assurance  and  joy. 

"It  was  not  until  my  public  conversion, 
in  my  twelfth  year,  that  this  assurance  of  sal- 
vation returned.  Even  then  the  experience 
differed  in  some  respects  from  that  earliest 
experience,  as  all  experiences,  as  such,  have 
a  likelihood  of  doing,  but  the  assurance  re- 
turned. 

"The  crises  of  my  religious  life  were 
neither  cataclysmic  nor  spectacular.  They 
were  not  big  experiences  ushering  in  small 
things,  but  small  beginnings  leading  to  bigger 
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things.  These  were,  however,  tremendously 
epoch  marking. 

"My  conversion,  the  first  of  these  crises, 
occurred  during  a  revival  meeting  being 
held  in  the  Swoveland  School  House,  near 
Elkhart,  Indiana,  conducted  by  the  same 
denominational  group  who  had  conducted 
the  revival  meeting  in  which  my  parents 
were  converted  a  comparatively  few  years 
earlier,  and  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  An- 
drew Good,  a  long-bearded,  saintly  evangelist. 
It  was  this  same  schoolhouse  where  I 
attended  throughout  my  public  school 
days.  My  cathedral  of  learning  became  my 
cathedral  of  conversion.  The  same  long  reci- 
tation bench,  on  which  I  made  my  daily 
recitations,  was  made  my  altar  of  confession. 
I  went  forward  upon  the  personal  invitation 
of  the  evangelist;  was  the  only  seeker  that 
night,  but  went  home  with  the  witness  that 
I  had  become  a  child  of  God. 

"My  second  crisis,  that  of  consecration 
and  sanctification,  occurred  at  a  camp  meet- 
ing held  not  many  miles  distant,  by  the  same 
church,  in  a  forest  then  known  as  Fetter's 
Grove,  years  before  and  long  since  dedicated 
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to  this  type  of  summer  gathering,  and  in 
more  recent  years  known  as  the  Indiana  Camp 
Ground  of  the  United  Missionary  Church. 
This  crisis  came  when  I  was  fifteen  years  old, 
and  though  not  without  its  inward  struggle, 
outwardly  there  was  no  great  demonstration. 
"I  was  not  saved  out  of  the  grosser  sins 
which  make  up  the  list  of  wickedness,  for  I 
had  not  committed  any  of  them ;  but  was  saved 
from  them." 
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II 

DUTY  AND 
THE  ELDER'S 
DAUGHTER 

IT  was  Christmas  week  1892,  not  a  popular 
time  for  a  revival.  But  Evangelist 
Andrew  Good  believed  there  was  no  more 
appropriate  time  in  the  whole  year  to  hold 
evangelistic  meetings.  Many  of  the  farmers 
did  their  chores  early,  neglected  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  Christmas  festivity,  and  packed 
the  schoolhouse  to  hear  the  eloquent  prophet 
as  he  stood  behind  the  scuffed  old  desk  and 
described  the  amazing  Love  of  God.  His 
angular  features  were  hidden  beneath  a  flow- 
ing gray  beard,  but  there  was  a  warm,  pene- 
trating gleam  in  his  eyes,  and  his  thin  long 
fingers  gestured  feelingly  as  he  gently  urged 
sinners  to  repentance.  As  he  closed  his  Bible 
and  his  sermon,  the  preacher  stepped  down 
the  aisle  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
an  eleven-year-old  farm  boy.  All  heads  were 
lowered  but  scores  of  eyes  seemed  to  be 
watching  the  evangelist  and  the  boy.    "Come 
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Son,"  he  said,  "now  is  the  accepted  time." 
Jasper  Huffman  went  forward  and  knelt  at 
the  first  row  of  seats.  The  eyes  of  his  play- 
mates, neighbors  and  schoolmates  were 
fastened  upon  him  as  he  alone  went  forward. 

Elder  Good's  hand  lay  heavily  upon  the 
young  convert.  Jasper  wept  in  his  quiet  way, 
prayed  earnestly,  confessed  his  sins  and  walked 
home  with  a  great  burden  lifted.  He  had 
been  set  apart.  Never  did  he  lose  the  feel 
of  the  elder's  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

At  mid-week  prayer  meeting  he  sat  alone, 
the  only  child  among  the  pious  elders,  and 
rose  timidly  to  testify  when  all  others  had 
testified.  As  he  sat  down  they  sang — "Little 
children,  little  children  who  love  their  Re- 
deemer— are  the  jewels,  precious  jewels 
bright  gems  for  His  crown." 

Joyously  he  bounded  through  the  clover 
field  on  his  way  to  school,  almost  shouting 
with  the  joy  of  his  new  found  spiritual  life. 
He  talked  to  God  in  the  haymow,  in  the  corn- 
field and  waited  for  answers.  No  audible 
voice  spoke  to  him,  but  everytime  he  lifted 
the  receiver  of  his  heavenly  telephone,  he 
heard  the  dial  tone  good  and  clear,  and  knew 
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he  was  connected.  Ordinary  associations  be- 
came more  difficult  each  day.  Once  he  got 
tangled  up  in  a  kissing  game  at  a  school 
social,  and  went  home  heavy  hearted.  With 
each  disappointment  and  heartache  he  buried 
himself  deeper  in  his  precious  books. 

It  was  taken  for  granted  that  "the  Huff- 
man boy"  was  "set  apart"  for  Christian  serv- 
ice, and  he  was  elected  Sunday  School 
Superintendent  of  his  home  church  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  after  he  had  helped  out  in  a 
mission  Sunday  School. 

Several  older  brothers  were  already  in 
the  ministry,  and  Jasper  began  to  think  and 
dream  of  the  day  when  he  too  might  be  a 
preacher.  But  that  would  never  do.  People 
would  say  he  was  becoming  a  preacher  be- 
cause his  brothers  were  preachers.  Slowly 
he  tried  to  push  away  all  thoughts  of  becom- 
ing a  minister,  but  this  would  never  do,  for 
he  knew  that  he  had  been  called  of  the  Lord, 
but  would  conceal  the  secret  as  long  as  he 
could.  Then  one  summer  day  he  jogged 
slowly  along  the  road  in  the  family  buggy 
pulled  by  his  father's  horse,  Maud,  taking  a 
church  elder  to  an  appointment.  After  a 
18 
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long  silence,  the  elder  said,  "Jasper,"  with 
a  tone  of  questioning  and  reproach  that 
jerked  him  out  of  his  reverie.  "Jasper,"  he 
said,  "Has  not  the  Lord  called  you  to  be  a 
minister?" 

Jasper  looked  at  Maud's  erect  ears, 
eaves-dropping!  How  good  it  would  be  to 
talk  to  Maud  all  alone  .  .  .  just  to  talk  this 
thing  out  all  alone  with  the  Lord  (as  he  had 
tried  to  do  many  times  before),  and  have 
nobody  but  Maud  around  to  hear. 

What  would  all  the  giggling  girls  and 
foul-mouthed  boys  at  school  say  if  they  knew? 
How  would  a  fellow  go  about  getting  ready 
to  preach?  What  would  happen  if  one  re- 
fused? Maybe  something  like  what  happened 
to  Jonah? 

The  elder's  eyes  were  fixed  firmly  on 
Jasper,  awaiting  a  reply. 

"Y-e-s,"  he  said  slowly,  "I've  been  called 
to  preach." 

"Knew  it  all  the  time,"  said  the  elder  with 
a  kindly  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

It  was  like  the  threat  of  doom,  the 
thought  of  that  first  sermon.    How  could  one 
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who  sat  in  a  pew  all  his  young  life  suddenly 
step  into  the  pulpit  and  start  telling  friends 
and  relatives  how  to  live? 

The  horses  and  cows,  and  even  the  pigs 
listened  patiently  day  after  day  to  fragments 
of  sermons,  as  their  young  master  tried  again 
and  again  to  put  that  first  sermon  together. 
Everything  must  be  in  order.  He  would  soon 
tell  his  pastor  he  was  ready.  The  meeting 
would  be  well  announced,  weeks  in  advance, 
and  the  sermon  must  be  faultlessly  delivered. 
It  would  certainly  surprise  the  home  church 
folks,  for  only  the  elder  knew  his  intentions. 

It  was  a  mid- August  Sunday  of  Jasper's 
nineteenth  year.  He  had  been  deep  in  medita- 
tion all  day.  He  had  studied  every  gesture  of 
the  pastor  at  the  morning  service.  He  had 
labored  with  his  sermon  all  afternoon  but 
still  it  was  unfinished.  As  he  rode  with 
his  employer,  John  Ummel,  to  the  Water- 
man School  House  for  the  evening  service, 
the  frogs  in  the  creek  bottom  chanted  a  ves- 
per refrain,  the  honeysuckle  vine  on  the  porch 
trellis  smelled  like  incense  in  a  sanctuary,  the 
setting  sun  spread  a  veil  of  golden  red  across 
the  sky,  and  transformed  the  imperfect  hand- 
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blown  glass  panes  in  the  little  white  school- 
house  into  sheets  of  flaming  gold. 

Rev.  Levi  Kreider,  sat  bowed  with  his 
shock  of  white  hair  in  his  hands,  his  Bible 
upon  his  knee.  Jasper  and  his  employer 
slipped  into  seats  well  forward  in  the  little 
schoolroom,  and  reverently  lowered  their 
heads.  The  everpresent  hand  of  God  weighed 
heavier  and  heavier  upon  him.  So  real  did 
it  become  that  he  looked  up  with  the 
expectation  of  seeing  a  person  standing  by 
his  side.  Yes,  there  was  someone  standing 
there  ...  it  was  Rev.  Levi  Kreider. 

A  large  black  Bible  slipped  into  Jasper's 
hand,  and  a  rich  tenor  voice  spoke  reassuring- 
ly to  him.  "You  are  to  preach  this  evening," 
he  said. 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Jasper,  "I  can't  preach 
without  preparation." 

The  minister  withdrew  the  Bible  and 
turned  quietly  away. 

Jasper's  face  flushed.  His  heart  pound- 
ed violently.  He  had  prepared.  For  weeks 
and  months  he  had  rehearsed.  He  glanced 
around.  Everyone  seemed  to  know.  All 
seemed  to  expect  that  he  would  follow  the 
21 
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elder  minister  to  the  desk.  A  voice  spoke  to 
him.  It  was  clearly  audible  now,  not  to  his 
ears,  but  to  his  heart.  "You  promised  that 
you  would,  and  now  you  have  refused." 

Jasper  dropped  his  head  and  prayed: 
"Oh,  Lord,  if  it  is  Thy  will  that  I  attempt 
to  bring  a  message  this  evening,  please  send 
Brother  Kreider  back  to  me  again."  Jasper 
had  scarcely  finished  praying  when  he  felt 
the  Bible  in  his  hand  again.  He  arose  and 
followed  Rev.  Mr.  Kreider  .  .  .  without  scrip- 
ture lesson  .  .  .  without  text. 

Like  the  instant  recollection  of  a  drown- 
ing man,  a  panoramic  view  of  a  life  time 
spread  before  Jasper.  There  was  the  very 
seat  he  sat  in  on  his  first  day  of  school.  Third 
seat  from  the  last  in  the  second  row  sat  the 
scowling  bully  who  had  sneered  "preacher 
boy"  years  before.  And  there  sat  the  little 
neighbor  girl  in  pig-tails,  laughing  shyly  as 
Jasper  offered  her  an  apple.  Then  he  heard 
his  name,  it  was  Rev.  Mr.  Kreider  introducing 
the  timid  farm  boy  to  the  people  who  knew 
him  well.  It  was  the  same  head  of  curly 
black  hair,  the  same  piercing  black  eyes,  the 
same  ordinary  suit,  coarse,  but  neatly  pressed. 
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But  young  Jasper  was  suddenly  transformed. 
After  several  songs  and  a  prayer,  the  pastor 
bespoke  God's  blessings  upon  the  young  man, 
as  he  announced:  "Our  brother,  Jasper  Abra- 
ham Huffman  will  bring  the  message  of  the 
evening." 

Jasper  stood  up  and  walked  carefully 
to  the  desk,  his  eyes  suddenly  blinded  by  the 
oil  lamp  that  flickered  on  the  desk,  and  his 
ears  keenly  sensitive  to  the  very  breathing 
of  his  hushed  audience.  A  white  moth 
pounded  the  glass  shade  of  the  oil  lamp,  and 
fell  scorched  on  the  open  Bible.  Beads  of 
cold  sweat  stood  out  on  Jasper's  forehead, 
and  a  tingling  chill  ran  up  and  down  his 
spine.  Wetting  his  right  thumb  with  great 
deliberation  he  slipped  it  repeatedly  beneath 
the  pages  of  the  big  Bible,  and  turned  slowly 
to  Matthew  1:21. 

Jasper  began  to  read.  He  was  shocked 
by  the  boyish  falsetto  of  his  own  voice.  He 
paused  a  moment,  picked  his  last  word  off 
its  falsetto  perch,  pitched  it  carefully  where 
it  belonged  and  continued  his  reading — "Thou 
shalt  call  his  name  Jesus;  for  He  shall  save 
his  people  from  their  sins."     The  scripture 
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was  ended,  and  like  a  lost  motorist  on  a  dead 
end  street,  he  looked  around  for  a  place  to 
go.  Partially  finished  sermon  outlines,  scrip- 
ture verses,  bits  of  poetry,  and  maxims  from 
McGuffey's  reader  swirled  through  his  mind. 
His  lips  moved.  He  heard  himself  talking. 
He  was  preaching.  He  felt  a  glow  of  earnest- 
ness, the  lilt  of  the  words  as  they  leaped  from 
his  tongue.  And  then  it  was  all  over.  He 
had  preached  his  first  sermon  .  .  .  scarce- 
ly knowing  what  he  had  said.  All  his  plans 
had  failed.  His  nicely  thought-out,  first  ser- 
mon plans  had  been  ruined.  He  was  miser- 
able. The  next  day,  while  in  prayerful  medi- 
tation, the  full  meaning  of  this  experience 
came  to  him.  He  had  learned  that  a  minister 
dare  not  seek  glory  for  himself,  not  even  a 
successful  "first  sermon." 

For  two  years  he  substituted  for  other 
ministers,  assisted  in  revivals  and  in  the  win- 
ter of  1899-1900  when  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  assisted  his  older  brother  William  in  a 
series  of  revival  meetings  on  the  Potsdam- 
Phillipsburg  circuit,  in  Miami  County,  Ohio. 
When  William  vacated  this  strongest  circuit 
in  the  Ohio  District  to  become  District  Super- 
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intendent,  Rev.  Sidenham  Lambert,  an  older 
and  semi-retired  minister  was  placed  in  charge, 
and  Jasper  became  his  under-study. 

Elder  Sidenham  Lambert  was  a  pic- 
turesque old  circuit-rider  who  had  lived  in  a 
sod  hut  in  the  west,  had  operated  a  grist  mill 
and  raised  a  family  of  six  girls  and  one  boy. 
He  wore  a  full  beard,  was  doggedly  per- 
sistent, and  spoke  with  booming  authority 
when  the  occasion  demanded.  Of  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  ancestry,  he  preached  in  both 
German  and  English,  and  sang  hymns  in  a 
sort  of  recitative  that  by-passed  his  inability 
to  carry  a  tune.  He  was  a  thoughtful,  con- 
siderate sponsor  for  the  young  preacher,  and 
unselfishly  gave  him  every  opportunity  to  as- 
sume responsibility. 

Rev.  Lambert  had  a  schoolteacher 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Dorothea,  who  already 
had  a  young  man  friend  in  the  congregation. 
She  stood  quietly  back  and  watched  the  girls 
of  the  congregation  and  heard  one  girl  say  she 
would  give  five  dollars  for  a  date  with  her  fa- 
ther's unsuspecting  assistant.  Both  Dorothea 
and  Jasper  were  timid  but  each  longed  for  an 
opportunity  to  get  better  acquainted  with  the 
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other.  Rev.  Mr.  Lambert,  not  inexperienced 
in  matters  of  love,  gave  the  stifled  romance 
a  boost  with  a  little  pep-talk  to  Dorothea. 

Jasper,  carrying  the  dignity  of  his  posi- 
tion, smiled  bravely  each  time  he  shook  hands 
with  Dorothea  and  her  boy  friend  as  they 
left  the  church.  With  every  female  in  the 
congregation  guarding  his  behavior  with 
hawk-like  intensity,  it  was  unthinkable  that 
he  should  show  preference  to  anyone,  and  be- 
yond reason  that  he  should  take  a  young 
woman  away  from  another  young  man,  espe- 
cially a  member  of  his  own  congregation.  But 
there  was  no  law  against  his  squeezing  her 
hand  a  bit  tighter  each  time  he  bid  God-speed 
to  his  departing  parishioners.  And  after  all 
she  was  a  free  moral  agent.  There  was  no 
harm  in  trying.  He  was  human.  He  needed 
a  wife.  He  was  desperately  in  love  with  Elder 
Lambert's  daughter. 

By  this  time  he  felt  sure  Dorothea  was 
responding  with  a  little  extra  pressure  too,  at 
each  handshake.  This  particular  Sunday 
night,  the  bevy  of  giddy,  giggling  girls  that 
hung  around  the  entrance  of  the  church  an- 
noyed him  particularly.  And  the  pretty  blond 
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schoolteacher  burned  her  quiet  smile  on  his 
heart.  As  he  watched  her  disappear  on  the 
arm  of  her  escort  and  climb  into  his  handsome 
buggy,  he  felt  lonely  .  .  .  more  lonely  than 
ever  before.  He  paused  by  the  church  door, 
and  stood  on  the  front  steps,  and  watched 
the  buggy  disappear  in  the  moonlight. 

Jasper  had  been  friendly  with  Elder 
Lambert's  daughter  when  he  was  only  a  visit- 
ing minister,  and  he  had  shown  some  defer- 
ence to  her  on  these  occasions  because  of  her 
father's  position  in  the  church.  Maybe  this 
would  serve  as  a  springboard  to  a  closer 
friendship. 

For  some  time  the  young  minister  gave 
much  prayerful  thought  to  the  matter  of  his 
heart  attraction  to  the  Elder's  daughter,  and 
then  finally  decided  to  let  her  know  unmis- 
takably that  he  was  in  love  with  her.  He 
wrote  a  few  lines  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  inserted 
it  in  an  envelope  and  addressed  it  to  her.  By 
return  mail  he  received  a  letter  which  was 
destined  to  change  the  lives  of  two  young 
people — the  young  minister  and  the  Elder's 
daughter. 

One  year  later,  May  the  fifth,  nineteen 
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hundred  and  one,  the  wedding  day  had  arrived. 
The  young  minister  arose  early.  The  Seven 
Sister  roses  were  in  bud,  and  it  was  a  sunny 
Lord's  day.  Jasper  preached  at  his  regular 
Sunday  morning  service,  and  the  Phillipsburg 
congregation  was  especially  receptive.  The 
unattached  young  ladies  were  a  bit  solemn, 
but  there  was  a  general  air  of  good  humor. 

At  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  the  young 
pastor  and  Dorothea  stood  side  by  side  in 
the  maternal  home.  She  was  gowned  in 
white  and  he  in  his  conventional  minister's 
garb.  It  was  a  quiet  home  wedding,  at- 
tended by  a  small  number  of  close  friends, 
that  there  might  be  no  display,  and  as  little 
publicity  as  possible.  In  the  absence  of  Elder 
Sidenham  Lambert,  due  to  the  death  of  his 
own  father  in  Pennsylvania,  the  wedding  vows 
were  received  by  Rev.  Samuel  Longenecker, 
a  longtime  friend  of  both  families.  Dorothea, 
the  youthful  member  of  the  young  pastor's 
church  now  became  much  more  to  him — his 
own  chosen  bride. 


Ill 

I  WANT 
TO  BE 
AN  ANGEL 

QNE  of  my  earliest  recollections  of  fa- 
ther was  that  he  was  a  good  storyteller, 
and  the  story  we  liked  best  was  about  an 
angel.  It  went  something  like  this:  Three 
small  children  stayed  at  home  one  night  while 
their  parents  went  visiting,  and  were  play- 
ing church  when  a  dazzling  light  shone  all 
through  the  house.  The  children  heard  a 
rustle  of  wings,  and  a  beautiful  white  angel 
slipped  gently  into  the  room,  spoke  kindly 
to  the  older  children.  Then  it  tip-toed  into 
the  bedroom  and  stopping  over  the  baby's 
cradle  kissed  her  tenderly. 

How  we  loved  this  story!  Father  told 
it  over  and  over,  and  sometimes  he  chanted 
in  his  rich  bass  voice  the  hymn  his  father  had 
sung  to  him:  "I  want  to  be  an  angel,  and 
with  the  angels  stand;  a  crown  upon  my  fore- 
head, a  harp  within  my  hand." 

He  loved  this  song  even  though  he  knew, 
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as  all  good  theologians  know,  that  human  be- 
ings will  never  be  angels,  and  he  was  careful  to 
qualify  this  story  by  saying  that  the  children 
may  have  just  imagined  that  they  saw  an  an- 
gel. Nevertheless  he  believed  in  angels,  minis- 
tering angels,  personal  emissaries  direct  from 
God's  throne,  always  on  hand  to  guide  and 
guard  the  righteous. 

Father  was  the  most  lovable  soul  I  have 
ever  known:  gentle  but  unyielding  in  matters 
of  principle;  immune  to  the  lures  of  material- 
ism, yet  skillful  in  managing  his  earthly 
goods;  stern  in  his  denunciation  of  sin,  but 
kindly  toward  the  sinner;  unyielding  in  his 
devotion  to  lost  causes,  but  never  embittered 
by  defeat;  brave  in  his  stand  against  fads,  but 
sensitive  to  public  opinion;  dogged  in  his  de- 
termination to  rip  through  falsehoods,  and  yet 
gently  compassionate  in  his  reproof  of 
the  exposed  liar.  He  had  a  broad  understand- 
ing of  the  basic  social  problems  of  the  world, 
but  was  so  far  above  them  that  he  couldn't 
see  how  they  affected  other  people.  He  was 
dignified,  but  warmly  affectionate.  He  was 
hungry  for  knowledge  and  wisdom,  but  in- 
different to  the  worldly  wise. 
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He  was  truly  a  man  set  apart,  one  who 
lived  richly  and  fully  in  this  world,  but  was 
always  detached  from  it.  He  was  a  visitor, 
making  good  his  visit,  but  maintaining  his 
major  holdings  and  interests  in  another  world. 
He  was  both  mystic  and  realist.  He  was  in 
this  world  but  not  of  it. 

To  him  religion  was  life  itself,  and  his 
temple  was  the  world  about  him.  When  my 
seventeen-year-old  brother  continued  his  daily 
mile  training  sprint  in  spite  of  the  mumps, 
he  nearly  died.  Father  called  us  together, 
and  upon  authority  of  the  Scriptures  anointed 
him  with  oil,  and  asked  God  to  heal  him.  His 
recovery  was  spectacular,  but  father  wasn't 
surprised.  He  had  taken  God  at  His  prom- 
ise, and  had  expected  Him  to  keep  His  word. 

When  a  wayward  relative  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  law,  and  others  were  agonizing 
over  his  misconduct,  father  "laid  claim"  to  a 
promise  that  none  should  be  lost  from  "the 
household  of  faith." 

When  a  daughter-in-law  lay  near  death 
he  called  the  relatives  together  for  prayer, 
and  led  them  in  praying  for  her  re- 
covery.   When  she  made  an  amazingly  rapid 
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recovery,  he  was  not  surprised;  just  humbly 
thankful. 

Though  not  formal  in  his  preaching,  fa- 
ther was  a  systematic  sermonizer,  and  per- 
formed the  functions  of  a  high  priest  without 
formal  ritual  whenever  and  wherever  the  need 
arose.  He  was  no  starry-eyed  fanatic.  He 
was  a  realist,  quick  to  detect  the  exhibitionist, 
and  bold  to  put  him  in  his  place.  On  one 
occasion,  an  evangelist  mesmerized  an  audi- 
ence with  a  sermon  that  pronounced  damna- 
tion on  those  who  drank  coffee  and  wore  silk 
hose.  Although  I  wasn't  guilty  of  either  of 
these  sins,  the  evangelist  caught  me  in  his  net 
and  I,  though  a  professing  Christian,  was 
swept  to  the  mourner's  bench.  After 
a  few  minutes  of  dry-eyed  contemplation 
amidst  the  lost,  I  felt  father's  cheek  against 
mine,  and  he  asked  me  gently  what  my  need 
was.  When  I  explained  I  didn't  have  any 
need,  but  was  making  sure  I  had  protection 
against  all  these  new  and  surprising  sins 
enumerated  by  the  evangelist,  he  led  me  from 
the  mourner's  bench  in  protest  against  the 
unholy  fanaticism  of  that  meeting. 

Ten  days  out  of  every  summer  were  dedi- 
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cated  to  Camp  Meeting  at  Ludlow  Falls, 
Ohio.  Each  of  us  boys  were  pledged  to  at- 
tend at  least  three  of  the  seven  meetings  each 
day,  and  we  usually  chose  the  evening  evan- 
gelistic meeting  as  one  of  these  three,  because 
it  was  full  of  rousing  congregational  singing, 
testimonies  and  unexpected  happenings. 
"Shouting"  was  common,  but  one  fellow  had 
bored  audience  after  audience  with  his  exhibi- 
tionism, and  no  one  knew  what  to  do  about 
it.  Years  before  he  had  shouted  while  an  of- 
fering was  being  taken,  and  it  went  over  so 
big  that  he  made  a  habit  of  it.  This  par- 
ticular night  Happy  Jack  jumped  from  his 
seat  in  the  choir  loft,  and  started  across  the 
speaker's  platform  shouting  "Praise  the 
Lord,"  the  moment  father  announced  the  of- 
fering. Father  stopped  speaking  and  com- 
plete silence  settled  over  the  congregation. 
Happy  Jack  took  this  as  a  tribute  to  his  per- 
formance. Father  waited  patiently  until  he 
had  made  three  complete  round  trips  back 
and  forth  across  the  speaker's  platform,  and 
then  looking  straight  ahead  said:  "Brother 
Jack,  if  you  will  call  upon  the  Lord,  I'm  sure 
he'll  give  you  grace  to  keep  quiet."     Happy 
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Jack  dove  for  his  seat  and  sat  there  sheep- 
ishly for  the  remainder  of  the  service. 

Father's  realism  often  carried  over  into 
his  sermons  with  good  effect.  Some  of  the 
sermons  he  preached  during  my  boyhood  days 
were  well  over  my  head,  but  there  was  one 
sermon  that  rang  the  gong  every  time,  and 
left  me  clutching  at  my  seat  with  bug-eyed 
excitement. 

From  the  moment  he  read  the  text  to  the 
final  bone-crushing  climax  I  drank  in  every 
word,  even  though  I  knew  the  sermon  almost 
completely  by  heart.  Father's  crooked  index 
finger  on  his  right  hand,  crushed  in  a  print- 
ing press  accident,  played  an  important  role 
in  high-lighting  certain  emphatic  phrases. 
Gripping  the  corners  of  the  lectern  he  pushed 
himself  at  full  arm's  length,  tilted  his  head  back 
and  wagged  it  from  side  to  side  to  further 
emphasize  the  terrible  reality  of  sin. 

"Apparently  innocent  but  sinful  habits 
attach  themselves  to  youth,"  said  father,  "and 
slowly  but  surely  grow  to  such  size  that  we 
come  to  maturity  without  realizing  their  seri- 
ousness and  find  ourselves  completely  en- 
tangled and  doomed." 
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Without  much  theorizing,  he  jumped  into 
a  dramatic  description  of  the  snake  charmer, 
who  in  her  youth  trained  her  young  boa  con- 
strictor. She  fondled  it,  fed  it  and  worked 
with  it  daily,  teaching  it  to  coil  around  her 
feet  and  slowly  wind  itself  up  and  around  her 
complete  body,  pinning  her  arms  gently  to 
her  side.  It  was  a  spectacular  show,  and 
she  performed  regularly  in  complete  con- 
fidence. Finally  one  day  as  an  audience  sat 
entranced  by  the  act,  and  the  snake  wound 
its  last  coil  and  laid  its  head  across  her  shoul- 
der she  screamed  for  help,  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  inborn  nature  of  the  boa  had  asserted 
itself,  and  she  soon  lay  in  a  crumpled  heap, 
the  victim  of  her  own  trifling  with  danger. 

Like  all  preachers,  father  was  forced 
to  move  his  furniture  and  his  family  period- 
ically, with  ill  effects  upon  both,  and  he  jovial- 
ly insisted  that  "four  movings  are  as  'good' 
as  a  fire."  The  most  disastrous  of  all  our 
moves  involved  a  team  of  mules  and  a  lazy 
dray  wagon  driver.  Too  indolent  to  put  the 
front  stakes  in  his  wagon,  the  driver  further 
courted  disaster  by  using  our  precious  spare 
bedroom  dresser  as  a  seat.     Father  standing 
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in  the  rear  of  the  wagon  admonished  him 
without  success.  As  they  pulled  out  of  the 
alley  and  dipped  down  into  the  street  gutter, 
the  dresser  tilted  forward,  spilled  the  driver 
on  the  mules'  backs,  and  when  he  rolled  off  on 
the  ground,  the  dresser  continued  to  pound 
the  mules'  rumps  until  they  disappeared  in  a 
cloud  of  dust,  distributing  our  valuables  lib- 
erally over  a  wide  area  of  the  neighborhood. 
When  I  came  home  from  school  the  leav- 
ings were  a  cataclysmic  sight  to  behold.  Fa- 
ther had  jumped  in  time  to  save  himself,  and 
now  stood  amidst  the  wreckage  looking  rue- 
fully at  mother's  splintered  secretary — the 
one  she  had  bought  with  her  own  school  teach- 
ing money  the  year  they  were  married.  Neigh- 
bors helped  us  corral  the  stuff,  and  everyone 
chuckled  when  father  stepped  with  fallen 
dignity  into  the  street  and  removed  a  dresser 
and  mother's  scattered  unmentionables  from 
the  path  of  a  waiting  interurban  filled  with 
craning-necked  and  flat-nosed  commutors.  It 
was  a  black  day  in  our  household,  but  father 
assured  us  that  it  was  a  good  object  lesson 
to  teach  us  the  destructability  and  worthless- 
ness  of  our  earthly  possessions. 
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LITTLE  MARTHA 

AND  THE  MOON 


[  never  saw  him  cry,  but  mother  said  he 
cried  the  day  Martha  died.  He  had  always 
wanted  a  daughter  of  his  own.  She  arrived 
on  a  warm  summer  day  in  1905.  It  was  a 
good  day,  and  father's  heart  was  full  of  sun- 
shine. Martha  was  exactly  what  he  had 
prayed  for.  But  she  sickened  and  died  within 
two  months  of  her  birth,  and  the  bottom 
dropped  out  of  his  life.  He  was  broken 
hearted  for  months,  preaching  to  his  parish- 
oners  at  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  Mennonite 
church  on  Sundays,  and  conducting  the  af- 
fairs of  his  publishing  house  between  times. 
It  was  hard  to  say,  "Thy  will  be  done," 
during  those  dark  days.  But  he  said  it  and 
meant  it  with  all  his  heart,  even  though  the 
pain  of  his  bereavement  drove  him  from  his 
bed  at  night  and  set  him  to  pacing  the  floor. 
He  had  preached  about  "Job,  A  World's 
Example."  Now  he  had  a  chance  to  face 
one  of  the  many  trials  that  had  beset  that 
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Old  Testament  character.  Always  articulate, 
he  was  mute  with  the  heaviness  of  his  loss, 
but  months  later  he  found  his  voice,  and  told 
of  Martha's  death  in  a  sermon.  Quivering 
with  emotion,  he  said,  "I'm  told  that  the 
heavenward  pull  of  the  moon  causes  the  ocean 
tides  and  lifts  the  ocean  50  to  70  feet  out  of 
its  bed  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Maybe  my 
heart  had  become  too  set  on  earthly  pleasures 
and  possessions.  God  may  have  taken  little 
Martha  that  my  heart  might  be  pulled  heaven- 
ward from  its  earthly  moorings,  that  I  might 
be  lifted  toward  God  just  as  the  moon  lifts 
the  sea." 

To  me,  Martha  was  more  than  a  house- 
hold name,  more  than  a  fixture  among 
the  family's  sentimental  keepsakes.  She  died 
before  I  was  born,  but  I  often  looked  at 
mother's  wedding  picture,  slim  and  beautiful 
with  her  fine  featured  face  and  her  blond 
hair  done  up  in  a  neat  knot  on  the  back  of 
her  head.  I  saw  her  as  Martha,  and  fanciful- 
ly escorted  her  to  parties  and  public  gather- 
ings. 

Despite  father's  resignation,  I'm  sure 
that  Martha  lived  in  his  heart  always,   and 
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every  college  girl  that  sat  in  his  classes  was 
measured  alongside  Martha  as  he  thought 
she  would  be  if  she  were  living.  Later,  as 
grandchildren  crowded  around  him  and 
climbed  over  him,  he  seldom  mentioned 
Martha's  name.  But  now  and  then  a  gesture 
spoke  louder  than  words.  Once  I  asked  to 
see  Martha's  grave.  Father  drove  mother 
and  me  straight  to  the  spot  in  the 
neat  cemetery  at  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 
We  stood  silently  about  the  tiny  plot 
and  looked  at  the  disheveled  blades  of  rich 
green  grass  that  reached  up  on  the  weather- 
beaten  stone  half  hiding  the  inscription.  Fa- 
ther kneeled  down  by  the  grave;  took  his 
knife  from  his  pocket,  and  using  his  thumb 
and  the  knife  blade  as  shears,  slowly  and  ten- 
derly cropped  the  offending  grass  blades. 
Not  one  word  was  spoken.  The  tide  was  in. 
I  could  feel  the  lift.     It  was  Martha. 

He  faced  physical  peril  as  bravely  as 
disappointments.  Because  he  was  a  pacifist, 
misguided  patriots  gave  us  a  bad  half  hour 
during  World  War  I.  An  announcement  of 
a  military  victory  started  a  parade  down  main 
street  early  one  morning.    As  they  passed  our 
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house,  we  were  having  morning  devotions.  A 
group  of  men  armed  with  shotguns  broke 
away  from  the  parade,  surrounded  our  house, 
looked  into  our  living  room  window  where 
we  were  sitting,  fired  their  guns  threateningly 
into  the  air  and  left.  Father  glanced  out  the 
window,  and  continued  the  devotions  without 
a  break.  He  was,  however,  visibly  stirred 
when  a  patriot  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  of 
the  returning  parade,  grabbed  four-year-old 
Johnnie  and  dropped  a  cud  of  well-chewed 
tobacco  down  his  neck. 

On  the  church  conference  floor  he  some- 
times was  the  lone  spokesman  for  "the  funda- 
mentals of  the  faith,"  and  no  show  of  strength 
could  stir  him  from  the  right  as  he  saw  it. 

When  an  argument  on  the  use  of  musical 
instruments  in  the  church  flared  up,  he  argued 
that  the  devil  wasn't  in  the  instruments,  but 
might  be  in  the  fellows  who  played  them,  and 
urged  their  acceptance,  quoting  from  the  Bi- 
ble to  show  that  many  instruments  were  used 
in  worship  services  in  Bible  times. 

Once  he  found  himself  in  the  middle  of 
a  bitter  split  between  two  factions  in  a  de- 
nominational college,  but  refused  to  be  rail- 
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roaded  into  either  faction.  When  one  of  the 
principals  in  the  schism  called  him  aside  and 
told  him  airily  that  she  had  hated  him  for 
years,  and  now  wanted  to  ask  his  forgiveness, 
he  gladly  forgave  her  and  then  told  her  that 
it  was  a  most  pitiable  waste  of  venom,  be- 
cause he  had  at  no  time  been  aware  of  her 
hatred. 

March  23,  1913  he  left  his  office  feeling 
fairly  secure  in  his  small  publishing  business. 
There  was  enough  income  now  so  that  his  edu- 
cation and  a  living  for  his  family  was  assured, 
and  his  business  was  growing  steadily  each 
month.  A  down  pour  of  rain  started  at  one 
o'clock  that  Monday  morning  and  continued 
all  the  next  day,  but  he  had  no  forebodings  of 
what  would  happen  during  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours.  By  Tuesday  morning  the  Miami 
River,  which  flowed  through  Dayton,  Ohio, 
behind  the  thirty- foot  levees,  was  filled  to 
the  brim.  A  few  hours  later  the  huge  power- 
house reservoir  broke,  and  sent  a  wave  of 
water  into  the  already  overflowing  Miami. 
Within  a  few  hours  the  city  was  flooded  to 
a  depth  of  from  seven  to  twelve  feet.  People 
climbed  into  their  attics,   cut  holes   in  their 
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roofs  and  climbed  out  on  top,  screaming  for 
help  as  the  mad  waters  tore  houses  from  their 
foundations  and  bounced  them  around  like 
match  boxes. 

Sheets  of  lightning  spread  across  the 
sky.  Fires  flared  here  and  there,  and  build- 
ings burned  to  water  level  while  horse-drawn 
fire  companies  stood  helplessly  at  the  water's 
edge.  Our  next  door  neighbor,  a  milkman, 
seeing  the  tidal  wave  sweeping  toward  him, 
unhitched  his  horse  and  climbed  on  top  of 
a  stalled  street  car.  The  motor  man  and  con- 
ductor and  their  passengers  lived  up  there 
three  days  on  milk. 

It  seemed  like  Doomsday  to  us  boys  as 
we  clutched  at  mother's  skirts.  Father  led 
bedraggled  refugees  into  our  house,  and  we 
hastily  packed  clothing  into  a  light  trunk  for 
a  quick  get-away.  Water  seeped  into  the 
basement  of  our  hillside  home  and  quenched 
our  furnace  fire.  Father  walked  serenely 
around  the  flooded  basement  with  tin  cans 
tied  to  his  shoes,  to  keep  from  getting  his 
feet  wet,  and  attempted  to  improvise  some 
heat  for  our  shivering  household.  One  of  the 
first  to  reach  the  neighborhood  store,  he  se- 
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cured  two  big  armloads  of  groceries,  but  this 
was  only  enough  food  to  supply  our  needs  for 
a  few  days. 

On  Tuesday  evening  we  joined  a  crowd 
of  people  who  stood  on  a  hillside  overlooking 
a  nearby  ravine,  and  shouted  encouragement 
to  three  men  in  a  rowboat  who  were  trying 
to  take  two  frightened  flood  victims  off  a 
telegraph  pole  to  which  they  had  leashed 
themselves.  With  a  man  at  each  oar  and  a 
man  on  the  prow,  they  pulled  up-current. 
Then  reversing  their  strokes,  they  aimed  for 
the  pole.  Each  time  they  threw  a  rope  around 
the  pole  and  secured  it,  only  to  have  the  cur- 
rent spin  them  around,  take  up  the  slack  with 
a  bang  and  snap  the  rope.  Finally  they 
doubled  the  rope,  made  a  lightning  hitch  as 
they  went  by,  were  pulled  up  short  and  the 
rope  held.  No  football  team  ever  had  a  more 
spirited  cheering  section  than  these  three 
boatmen  had  that  evening.  A  great  shout 
went  up  and  then  died  away  in  the  roar  of 
the  waters  as  three  men  coaxed,  pulled,  lifted 
and  balanced  to  take  the  hysterical  man  and 
woman  from  the  pole. 

An  exhausted  dray  horse  climbed  onto 
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a  house  roof,  broke  through  and  hung  there, 
neighing  pitifully. 

Next  morning  father  secured  a  boat  and 
rowed  himself  to  the  publishing  office.  He  had 
thoughtfully  removed  all  stock  from  the  base- 
ment and  placed  it  high  up  on  the  first  floor 
shelves.  Stock,  shelves,  presses  and  all  were 
completely  submerged  except  for  a  few  "God 
Bless  our  Home"  mottos  which  floated  mock- 
ingly by  him  as  he  waded  through  the  flood- 
ed doorway  and  pushed  his  way  into  the  mail- 
ing room.  A  burly  militia  man  lying  on  a 
topmost  shelf  ordered  him  to  get  out  and 
stay  out.  It  was  a  merciful  command.  The 
tragedies  all  around  him  made  his  loss  seem 
small,  and  he  recovered  quickly  from  this 
blow. 

His  fortitude  was  big  enough  to  cover 
the  assortment  of  little  troubles  that  beset 
him  throughout  life,  too.  When  a  truck 
forced  his  car  off  the  road  and  turned  him 
upside  down,  he  crawled  out,  rubbing  his  bald 
head,  and  exclaiming  mildly  at  the  wondrous 
change  that  had  been  wrought  in  his  clothing 
by  battery  acid. 

When  he  came  home  with  a  fresh  crease 
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in  both  sides  of  our  lovely  new  Willys-Knight 
sedan,  we  hounded  him  to  find  out  what 
had  happened.  He  meekly  admitted  that  he 
had  been  caught  between  railroad  gates  while 
deep  in  theological  thought.  Quickly  sizing 
up  the  situation,  he  decided  he  couldn't  turn 
down  the  track  and  outrun  the  train,  so  he 
headed  for  the  two-foot  space  between  the 
gate  tips,  bent  the  gates  back  far  enough  to 
squeeze  through  and  escaped  the  oncoming 
train. 

Mother  was  with  him  once  when  he  failed 
to  notice  that  the  highway  was  changing  into 
a  boulevard  with  the  car  tracks  separating  the 
two  lanes  of  traffic.  It  was  dusk  and  he  first 
thought  that  the  railroad  ties  were  simply  bad 
ruts  in  the  road.  Then  he  saw  his  error,  and 
realizing  he  couldn't  back  up  or  turn  around, 
made  the  best  of  a  bad  situation  and  bounced 
on  for  a  distance  where  he  came  out  on  the 
crossover  with  his  passenger  badly  shaken 
and  her  temper  pretty  well  ruffled. 

While  waiting  to  perform  a  niece's  wed- 
ding, a  chain  holding  the  porch  swing  on 
which  he  sat,  broke  loose.  The  swing  fell 
backward  pinning  his  head  against  the  wall 
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and  almost  breaking  his  neck.  A  few  hours 
later  he  conducted  the  ceremony  a  bit  shakily, 
but  unperturbed. 

There  was  one  great  sorrow  in  his  life 
that  was  a  delight  to  mother.  He  had  been 
raised  on  a  farm  and  in  later  years  aspired 
to  own  some  fine  blue-blood  cattle.  Mother 
thought  that  such  a  prideful  avocation  was 
unbecoming  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  She 
argued  that  any  cow  that  gave  a  good  yield 
of  milk  was  adequate  for  the  farm. 

Father  used  every  art  of  salesmanship 
at  his  command  to  persuade  her,  but  she  was 
adamant.  Finally  he  wrung  permission  out 
of  mother  to  buy  just  one  blue-blood  cow  at 
a  moderately  high  price.  This  bovine  beauty's 
name  was  Rose  Tree  Blum,  and  father  and 
his  farmer  pampered  her  with  all  the  atten- 
tion that  was  due  such  a  queen.  Mother  still 
belligerent  because  she  had  lost  out  on  this 
deal,  gently  heckled  father  and  a  curse  seemed 
to  be  on  the  poor  cow — anyhow  Rose  Tree 
Blum  wasted  away  despite  the  veterinarian's 
best  efforts,  and  father  gave  her  to  the  fer- 
tilizer factory. 

Father  wore  the  garments  of  this  earth 
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so  loosely  about  him  that  he  was  often  un- 
aware of  his  exact  social  status.  By  worldly 
standards  he  was  sometimes  naive.  Mother, 
more  quick  to  sense  the  atmosphere  of  her 
surroundings,  saved  him  from  many  embar- 
rassing situations,  but  she  couldn't  forestall 
them  all. 

There  was  the  time  that  we  attended  for- 
mal vesper  services  with  two  of  us  boys  sit- 
ting between  father  and  mother.  The  con- 
gregation stood  during  the  choir  processional 
and  the  prayer,  then  was  seated  for  the  choral 
response.  Father  deep  in  meditation,  with 
eyes  glued  tightly  shut,  and  utterly  impervi- 
ous to  mother's  crimson  embarrassment  and 
my  furtive  coat-tail  pluckings,  remained  stand- 
ing all  alone  and  sang  a  bass  obligato  with 
the  robed  choir. 

Father  was  so  out  of  this  world  that 
he  was  careful  even  as  to  the  moral  effect  of 
the  words  he  used.  One  morning  he  heaped 
gales  of  laughter  upon  his  dismayed  self  while 
talking  to  a  chapel  full  of  college  students. 
His  avoidance  of  the  word  "leg"  was  his 
pitfall  this  time.  He  solemnly  announced: 
"I  regret  to  have  to  tell  you  that  James  Sil- 
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vernale  last  evening  fell  out  of  a  tree  and 
broke  a  limb." 

Then  there  was  that  sticky  hot  Sunday 
afternoon  when  we  stopped  to  visit  two  love- 
ly little  maiden  ladies  in  their  prim  home. 
There  really  wasn't  much  to  talk  about,  and 
we  boys  were  there  under  duress.  Father 
had  to  carry  the  conversational  ball  and  re- 
press our  restlessness  and  effect  an  atmosphere 
of  geniality  all  at  the  same  time.  With  an 
air  of  carefree  abandon,  he  rocked  back  and 
forth  on  his  chair,  fanning  himself  and  oc- 
casionally throwing  a  little  breeze  at  a  pert 
Kewpie  doll  that  served  as  a  centerpiece  on 
the  nearby  table.  A  hush  settled  on  the  room, 
the  maiden  ladies  pinched  back  a  smile  and  a 
raucous  burst  of  laughter  from  us  boys  split 
the  silence.  Father  had  with  succeeding  blasts 
of  his  fan  gradually  disrobed  the  Kewpie  doll. 

When  he  was  a  boy,  father  had  hoed 
corn,  and  knitted  his  own  socks  for  recreation. 
Although  he  had  attended  some  college  base- 
ball and  basketball  games,  he  never  under- 
stood what  made  a  "fan"  tick.  It  all  seemed 
so  frivolous  to  him.  One  evening  during  his 
later  ministry  he  was  visiting  in  our  home, 
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and  I  told  him  I  thought  he  had  his  head  in 
the  clouds,  that  his  ministry  would  be  far 
more  effective  if  he  took  pains  to  see  how 
the  other  half  lived.  He  agreed  that  his  out- 
look was  perhaps  a  bit  too  narrow,  and  asked 
what  he  should  do  to  broaden  his  outlook.  I 
suggested  a  wrestling  match.  This  was  some- 
thing really  revolutionary,  but  he  agreed.  It 
happened  that  a  prominent  former  college 
athletic  director  and  wrestler  whom  he  had 
known  was  on  the  bill  that  night.  Father,  to 
my  surprise,  quickly  became  strongly  partisan 
and  developed  a  keen  concern  for  the  abuse 
that  was  being  heaped  on  the  athletic  director. 
Then,  when  the  peanut  heaven  fans  started 
shouting  "kill  the  bum,"  it  was  just  too  much 
for  him.  Red  crept  up  his  neck  and  spread 
across  his  bald  head;  he  turned  slowly  around, 
looked  a  loud-mouthed  fan  squarely  in  the 
eyes  and  said  with  patriarchial  finality,  "don't 
talk  like  that."  The  fan  glared  at  him,  and 
I  assured  him  it  was  all  meant  in  fun.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  he  sat  in  tense, 
wide-eyed  bewilderment,  watching  every  move 
up  to  the  final  airplane  spin  and  slam.  I 
never  heard  him  mention  this  incident  after- 
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ward.  I  think  he  suspected  my  purpose  in 
taking  him  to  that  wrestling  match  was  not 
altogether  in  the  interest  of  improving  his 
ministry. 

In  his  early  years,  father  did  not  wear 
a  tie,  but  the  elders  of  the  church  gradually 
gave  way,  and  he  was  among  the  first  to  wear 
one.  I  was  pretty  well  grown  when  he  was 
invited  to  be  the  evangelist  at  a  camp  meet- 
ing in  another  conference  where  the  wearing  of 
ties  was  still  frowned  upon.  The  committee 
asked  him  to  please  come  without  a  tie,  so  he 
wouldn't  offend  the  standpatters.  Father 
finally  consented  to  the  request  and  mother 
made  him  a  black  dickey  to  cover  his  shirt 
front,  and  with  the  help  of  the  whole  family 
he  devised  a  means  of  putting  one  of  his 
celluloid  collars  on  backward.  As  we  neared 
the  camp  grounds,  we  stopped  at  a  country 
schoolhouse  to  rig  father  up.  It  was  a  try- 
ing half  hour.  The  button  was  too  small  to 
hold  the  collar  and  repeatedly  popped  out. 
We  lost  it  in  the  grass  several  times  and  the 
dickey  persisted  in  riding  up  on  his  chest,  ex- 
posing a  narrow  strip  of  white.  Finally  the  but- 
ton was  locked  into  place,  everything  was  ad- 
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justed  properly  and  we  rode  majestically  onto 
the  camp  grounds.  If  father  was  uncomfort- 
able with  his  odd  riggings,  he  was  more  un- 
comfortable because  he  had  to  practice  this 
little  deceit  to  avoid  offending  a  few  narrow- 
minded  old  fogies. 
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"THE  day  was  good  and  father  was  on  his 
way  bright  and  early,  chatting  to  mother 
who  sat  at  his  side.  The  road  was  smooth 
and  the  traffic  light.  God  was  in  His  heaven 
and  everything  was  peace  and  happiness.  Fa- 
ther noted  that  even  the  motorcycle  cop  was 
riding  alongside  his  car  waving  genially  at 
them.  Each  time  father  passed  a  car,  the 
cop  dropped  back,  then  pulled  up  again  and 
waved  some  more.  This  fellow  is  a  persistent- 
ly friendly  fellow  thought  father,  and  then 
all  of  a  sudden  he  saw  the  scowl  that  was 
spreading  from  beneath  the  big  goggles,  and 
at  the  same  instant  he  heard  the  shriek  of  the 
motorcycle  siren.  "Why  he's  trying  to  run 
into  us,"  said  father  as  he  pulled  toward  the 
curb. 

"What's  the  big  idea?"  shouted  the  cop 
as  father  lowered  his  window.  "Where  d'ya 
think  you're  going?" 
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"Why  I'm  going  to  a  missionary  board 
meeting  at  Elkhart,"  said  father  innocently. 

"Don't  get  fresh  with  me,"  said  the  cop 
testily,  "I'll  take  ya  to  a  board  meetin'  you 
won't  forget." 

Then  and  not  until  then  did  the  awful 
truth  strike.  He,  Doctor  J.  A.  Huffman, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology  was  under 
arrest  for  speeding. 

His  good  friend  the  mayor  was  very 
kind,  and  father  insisted  that  he  should  not 
show  him  special  favor.  The  ticket  had  been 
written  out.  The  die  was  cast.  The  news- 
paper devoted  two  column-inches  of  space  to 
the  lurid  details,  and  father  hung  his  head  in 
shame.  For  the  first  time  in  his  fifty-five 
years  he  had  run  afoul  of  the  law. 

Father's  innocence  of  worldly  things  was 
amazing.  Although  he  traveled  from  coast 
to  coast  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  con- 
ducting Bible  conferences  and  revival  meet- 
ings, he  seemed  to  carry  an  invisible  shield 
that  kept  worldly  interests  from  crowding  in 
on  him. 

He  had  a  radio  in  his  home,  but  ap- 
parently never  heard  of  Bing  Crosby  until 
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Christmas  1944  when  I  played  some  of  his 
Christmas  records  on  the  phonograph.  He 
seemed  deeply  touched  by  Crosby's  rendition 
of  Adeste  Fideles,  and  when  the  Crosby  re- 
pertoire was  completed,  he  asked  if  Bing  was 
any  relation  to  the  Crosby  who  makes  radios. 

He  had  a  marvelous  grasp  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  read  the  scriptures  from  the 
original  Greek,  and  he  had  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  but  a  pun  was  too  deep  for  him.  Only 
after  reading  an  article  in  the  Readers'  Di- 
gest about  puns  did  he  begin  to  understand 
and  appreciate  this  "lowest  form  of  humor." 

So  far  as  I  know,  he  never  was  inside  a 
movie  house  or  a  theatre  except  when  he  held 
meetings  in  such  places,  as  he  sometimes  did 
at  the  English  theatre  in  Indianapolis.  For 
awhile,  first  run  pictures  were  shown  as  a 
part  of  a  Chatauqua  series  where  he  was 
president  of  a  summer  school.  But  several 
"unfortunate"  pictures  convinced  him  that 
Hollywood  morals  were  just  as  bad  as  he 
always  thought  they  were.  He  never  again 
attended  one  of  these  shows  and  helped  in- 
fluence their  removal  from  the  Chatauqua 
program  schedule.     On  the  other  hand,   he 
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regarded  motion  pictures  a  marvelous  edu- 
cation medium,  and  used  them  in  promoting 
his  school  work. 

He  had  contacts  with  all  kinds  of  people : 
politicians,  lawyers,  business  men  and  edu- 
cators, but  he  got  very  little  of  the  real  flavor 
of  their  personalities  because  when  they  saw 
him  coming  they  put  on  their  best  fronts  and 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  deference.  He 
looked  like  a  preacher,  he  talked  like  a  preach- 
er, and  he  had  an  evangelistic  fervor  that  car- 
ried into  his  personal  contacts.  One  day  I 
went  with  him  to  the  Post  Office  sorting  room 
to  help  him  carry  in  loads  of  literature  he  was 
mailing.  One  of  the  janitors  was  smoking  a 
cigar  and  sweeping  the  floor.  With  a  win- 
some smile,  but  very  little  ceremony,  father 
asked  him  if  he  were  a  Christian.  He  as- 
sured father  vehemently  that  he  was.  Look- 
ing at  the  cigar  father  said,  "Don't  you  think 
that  you're  kind  of  a  dirty  Christian?" 

Father  was  an  excellent  listener  and  a 
good  host,  and  knew  a  variety  of  people. 
Some  of  them  were  great  wits  and  practical 
jokers  and  told  stories  that  were  extremely 
earthy,  but  they  instinctively  knew  how  far 
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they  could  go  with  their  story  telling.  There 
seemed  to  be  an  invisible  line  over  which  none 
dared  step. 

Among  the  more  interesting  were  rugged 
individualists,  of  whom  there  were  none  more 
interesting  than  Dr.  Godbey,  author  of  a  set 
of  Bible  commentaries  and  half  a  hundred 
other  books.  He  was  likely  to  pop  up  unan- 
nounced most  any  time.  A  little  pinch-faced 
mite  of  a  man  with  a  livery  twinkle  in  his  eye 
and  bristling  gray  hair  cropped  short,  he  was 
something  straight  out  of  a  book  of  fairy  tales. 
A  quaint  little  "stiff  katy"  fixed  squarely  on 
his  small  head  gave  him  an  air  of  ecclesiastical 
dignity  that  made  you  want  to  bow  on  bended 
knee  before  him  or  laugh  out  loud.  Usually 
he  arrived  with  one  large  cardboard  suitcase 
to  which  were  tied  an  assortment  of  small 
packages.  They  overlapped  one  another  and 
hung  in  clusters  from  the  handle,  like  barn- 
acles on  the  hull  of  a  ship.  The  only  clue  to 
the  contents  of  the  suitcase,  was  an  under- 
wear leg,  a  shirt  tail  or  a  handkerchief  which 
invariably  hung  from  the  spreading  crack  in 
the  overloaded  suit  case  and  completed  his 
majestic  luggage  disarray.     When  he  spoke, 
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he  warmed  the  cockles  of  our  hearts  with  his 
eloquence,  even  though  his  voice  was  pipey 
and  rose  to  a  shrill  whistle.  His  discourse 
was  something  out  of  this  world.  You 
didn't  have  to  understand  it  to  appreciate 
it.  He  was  a  one-man  symphony.  He 
was  a  magic  word  weaver  who  left  you  with 
patterns  dancing  before  your  eyes. 

He  called  us  his  "preacher  boys"  and 
paid  us  a  quarter  a  piece  each  time  he  came 
to  our  place,  for  the  preaching  he  expected  us 
to  do  after  he  was  gone.  He  not  only  told 
us,  but  he  told  the  Lord  at  our  family  wor- 
ship what  he  planned  for  us.  I  can  feel  his 
hand  on  my  head  yet  as  he  intoned,  "God  bless 
these  "Sons  of  Thunder."  They'll  be  blowing 
their  silver  trumpets  when  I'm  playing  on  my 
golden  harp." 

The  greatest  mystery  about  Dr.  Godbey 
was  what  he  did  with  a  special  dish  that  he 
instructed  mother  to  prepare  for  him.  It 
was  a  loaf  of  second  day  bread,  rye  bread  at 
that,  broken  up  and  covered  with  a  quart  of 
milk.  This  was  placed  outside  his  bedroom 
door  early  in  the  morning.  When  he  emerged 
late  in  the  afternoon  and  mother  went  into 
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his  room  to  make  the  bed,  she  always  found 
the  dish  empty. 

There  was  stately  Joseph  H.  Smith,  the 
Bible  expositor  whose  skill  at  "making  clear 
the  scriptures"  was  unparalleled.  His  voice 
gurgled  up  from  deep  down  in  his  throat, 
and  had  a  gravel-like  rasping  quality  which 
you  completely  forgot  after  the  first  ten 
minutes.  Handsome  and  genial,  he  wore  a 
full  beard  and  somewhat  resembled  his  con- 
temporaries and  namesakes  of  cough  drop 
fame.  Pedantic  and  scholarly,  these  qualities 
belied  his  quick  wit.  A  self-righteous  lady 
sitting  next  to  him  at  a  camp  meeting  dinner 
table  is  said  to  have  felt  the  edge  of  his  wit 
when  she  reflected  upon  Rev.  Smith's  heavy 
coffee  drinking  by  refusing  a  cup  of  coffee 
offered  to  her. 

"No  thank  you,"  she  said,  "I'm  saved." 

Then  the  waiter  offered  the  same  cup  of 
coffee  to  Joseph  Smith,  and  he  turned  ma- 
jestically and  with  arched  eyebrow  said,  "Yes, 
thank  you,  I'm  sanctified." 

There  was  Dr.  Massie,  the  handsome, 
scholarly  pastor  of  Tremont  Temple  in  Boston 
who  could  take  a  restless,  indifferent  audi- 
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ence  of  two  thousand  on  a  sticky  hot  Sunday 
afternoon,  weave  a  spell  around  them  and 
hold  them  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  And  he  could  hold  an  audience 
of  two,  just  as  well. 

There  was  the  inimitable,  self-educated, 
rustic  preacher,  who  went  right  to  the  point 
and  didn't  leave  you  guessing  what  he  was 
talking  about.  Affectionately  known  as  Uncle 
Bud  Robinson,  his  trade  mark  was  a  delight- 
ful lisp  which  gave  his  utterances  a  whimsical 
twist  and  created  a  host  of  fans  to  whom  they 
continue  to  sell  recordings  of  his  sermons 
these  many  years  since  his  death.  Declaring 
himself  unafraid  of  the  devil  he  said,  "I'll  kick 
him  as  long  as  I  have  a  foot;  and  I'll  bite 
him  as  long  as  I  have  teeth,  and  when  I  lose 
them  I'll  gum  him  the  rest  of  my  days." 

But  the  man  I  enjoyed  most  was  a  big 
owl-eyed  fellow  who  "brought  light  on  the 
matter  of  lodges."  About  the  time  the  robins 
started  building  their  nest  on  our  front  porch 
pilaster,  this  gentleman  knocked  on  our  front 
door,  and  speaking  to  mother  through  the 
screen,  recalled  her  generous  courtesy  of 
previous  years  in  allowing  to  him  the  com- 
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forts  of  board  and  a  bed.  Mother  knew  his 
game,  and  graciously  waited  for  him  to  com- 
plete his  little  speech.  Father  always  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  table  and  our  friend  sat  at 
the  opposite  end.  To  the  complete  satisfac- 
tion of  us  boys,  he  violated  every  rule  of  eti- 
quette mother  had  taught  us.  He  spread 
himself  out,  and  almost  swallowed  one  end 
of  the  table,  lowering  his  huge  jowls  to  receive 
the  food  which  he  shoveled  and  wolfed  with 
great  bites.  He  told  his  one  joke.  He  de- 
livered his  unaltered  line  of  patter  on  "the 
cause"  and  then  climaxed  it  all  with  a  request 
for  a  contribution  and  for  father  to  buy  a 
year's  subscription  to  his  magazine  for  only 
one  dollar. 

The  secret  of  father's  ability  to  associate 
with  many  people  and  still  hold  himself  aloof 
from  the  world  seemed  to  be  his  preoccupation. 
The  unclean,  and  vulgar  and  the  unholy 
things  flowed  alongside  the  path  of  his  daily 
walk  too.  He  saw  them,  but  usually  didn't 
notice  them.  He  was  always  looking  ahead 
and  beyond  to  what  he  called  "eternal  values," 
and  had  three  or  four  jobs  going  at  one  time. 
He  believed  that  idleness  was  the  devil's  work- 
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shop,  and  kept  his  office  workshop  well  filled 
with  tasks  to  be  done.  Profanity,  vulgarity 
or  obscenity  provoked  him  to  righteous  in- 
dignation, and  he  was  aggressive,  especially  in 
his  earlier  years,  in  denouncing  these  sins. 

Popular  songs  and  jazz  had  him  stumped. 
He  couldn't  understand  how  it  was  possible 
for  adults  to  sing,  "I'm  forever  blowing 
bubbles,"  or  linger  sentimentally  on  the  vari- 
ous ingenious  devices  of  musically  rhyming 
"June"  with  "moon,"  and  he  sought  all 
through  the  years  for  a  satisfactory  definition 
of  "jazz,"  in  an  effort  to  pin  it  down  and  see 
what  made  people  go  for  it. 

He  was  quick  to  detect  native,  unaffected 
humor  and  had  an  excellent  repertoire  of 
jokes  garnered  from  his  ministry.  He  found 
endless  amusement  in  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his 
parishioners,  especially  the  fellow  who  used 
many  minutes  at  a  prayer  meeting  thanking 
the  Lord  for  saving  him  from  sudden  death 
when  a  mule  kicked  him.  Rambling  on  in 
autobiographical  vein  for  another  minute,  he 
returned  to  the  mule  episode  and  said,  "but 
you  know,  Lord,  the  mule  would  of  killed  me 
anyhow  if  he'd  a  had  shoes  on." 
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VI 

THE  BATTLE  OF 

THE  HOLY  LAND 


A  LL  through  his  ministry,  father  had  stud- 
ied maps  of  the  Holy  Land  and  descrip- 
tions of  important  points  of  interest,  until 
he  knew  it  better  than  many  who  had  visited 
there. 

One  of  his  theological  professors  had  told 
him  that  if  he  expected  to  see  the  Holy  Land, 
he  should  see  it  before  he  was  fifty  years  old, 
or  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  ever  see  it. 
The  same  professor  insisted  that  no  teacher's 
theological  training  was  complete  until  he 
had  visited  Palestine.  Father  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  he  owed  such  a  first  hand  experi- 
ence to  the  many  young  people  who  studied 
in  his  classes.  So  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  fa- 
ther began  an  intensive  campaign  to  sell 
mother  on  the  proposition. 

Mother  was  a  home-body  who  believed 
in  "staying  by  the  stuff,"  as  she  often  said. 
There  was  nothing  uncomplimentary   about 
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that  remark,  just  an  old  saying,  and  she  be- 
lieved in  it  with  all  her  heart. 

Father  had  mentioned  the  Holy  Land 
from  time  to  time  for  a  good  many  years,  but 
it  had  no  more  effect  on  mother  than  if  he 
had  suggested  a  trip  to  the  moon.  Here  and 
there,  we  boys  would  gather  snatches  of  con- 
versation which  indicated  that  a  mighty  bat- 
tle was  on.  Father  and  mother  were  always 
careful  to  hide  their  disagreements  from  us, 
but  this  one  showed  through  their  careful 
camouflage.  Father  was  gentle  but  insistent, 
and  mother  was  unyielding.  Occasionally  at 
night  we  could  hear  them  talking  animatedly, 
but  kindly  to  one  another.  One  year  rolled 
around  and  the  time  began  to  press  hard  on 
father. 

While  he  was  racing  with  time  to  get 
his  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  at  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary  in  Chicago  in  1920, 
father  had  secured  Dr.  George  L.  Robinson 
to  tutor  him  in  archaeology.  These  two  men 
completely  lost  themselves  in  the  rocks  and 
dust  heaps  of  Bible  lands,  reciting  at  various 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  father  ab- 
sorbed from  Dr.  Robinson,  a  love  for  arch- 
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aeology  that  won  for  him  a  much  coveted  in- 
vitation to  join  an  archaeological  party  in 
1930.  It  was  this  invitation  from  Dr.  Mel- 
vin  Grove  Kyle  of  the  Pittsburgh-Xenia- 
American  School  for  Oriental  Research  that 
set  off  the  conflict  between  father  and  mother. 

This  invitation  would  enable  him  to  make  a 
close  inspection  of  historical  points  of  interest, 
and  actually  engage  in  excavation  opera- 
tions in  Palestine.  So  father  had  accepted 
without  mother's  willful  consent,  and  he  was 
now  forced  to  cancel  his  arrangements,  or 
win  mother  over  to  his  plans. 

Father  had  planned,  on  the  same  trip,  to 
visit  England,  continental  Europe,  Africa, 
Syria,  and  to  spend  some  time  among  the 
Armenian  Refugee  Camps  in  Beirut,  Aleppo 
and  Damascus,  conducting  an  evangelistic 
ministry  among  them. 

Already  the  other  members  of  the  expe- 
dition were  gathering  their  luggage  together, 
securing  their  passports,  and  father  was  still 
trying  to  secure  mother's  permission.  She 
couldn't  go,  and  she  wouldn't  let  him  go 
alone. 
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Father  quietly  made  preparations,  and 
at  last  was  completely  ready  to  go.  Then  it 
became  obvious  to  mother  that  the  cause  was 
lost,  and  she  assented  even  though  it  was 
against  her  will.  Despite  the  tremendous 
clash  of  opinions  and  ambitions,  there  were 
no  unkind  words.  It  was  obvious  that  there 
was  no  conflict  that  could  ever  break  the 
bonds  of  their  love.  They  were  still  in  com- 
plete disagreement,  but  they  had  signed  a 
truce  granting  each  other  the  right  to  their 
own  opinion  in  this  matter,  and  mother  made 
preparations  to  live  alone. 

Father  carefully  planned  for  everything 
that  she  might  have  need  of  during  his  four 
month  absence,  down  to  the  most  minute  de- 
tail. So  solicitous  was  he,  and  so  eager  to 
please  mother  before  he  left,  that  in  the  very 
last  hours  before  leaving,  he  filled  all  the  salt 
and  pepper  shakers  in  the  house. 

It  happened  that  the  week  that  father 
left  for  Europe,  Aimee  Semple  McPherson 
set  sail  for  the  Holy  Land  with  a  group  of 
her  followers,  and  a  newspaper  editor,  too 
lazy  to  check  the  details  of  father's  going, 
deduced  that  he  was  one  of  the  Aimee  Semple 
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McPherson  group.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  humiliating  than  the  news  item  which 
appeared  in  the  local  newspaper  the  next 
day. 

Father  made  his  eastward  crossing  on 
the  Europa.  It  was  the  return  trip  of  her 
maiden  voyage,  in  which  the  Europa  had 
broken  the  Trans- Atlantic  speed  record,  and 
there  was  much  glitter  and  excitement.  With 
nothing  to  do  but  to  absorb  the  surround- 
ings, father  watched  some  of  the  gambling 
games  aboard  the  ship  in  wide-eyed  amaze- 
ment, and  took  boyish  pride  in  examing  every 
detail  of  the  huge,  new  vessel.  He  even  ar- 
ranged an  interview  with  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  and  sat  in  the  wheelhouse  with  him  dur- 
ing the  interview,  and  conducted  Protestant 
services  aboard  the  ship  when  only  Catholic 
services  had  been  announced. 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning.  From 
the  moment  he  set  foot  in  Cherbourg,  France, 
until  the  time  he  boarded  the  ship  at  Cher- 
bourg four  months  later,  he  made  every  gold- 
en minute  count  .  .  .  drank  in  the  emerald 
beauty  of  England  in  the  springtime.  He 
sat  in  the  stuffy  little  French  coaches,  and 
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scolded  a  French  hussy  for  blowing  smoke 
in  his  face.  He  recoiled  from  a  street  vendor 
who  offered  him  obscene  Parisian  pictures. 

He  had  a  bad  five  minutes  with  a  camel 
that  took  a  dislike  to  him,  and  gave  him  a 
nasty  nip. 

When  a  Syrian  pickpocket  snatched  a 
fountain  pen  from  his  outer  coat  pocket  in 
Istamboul,  father  went  charging  through  the 
crowd  after  the  pickpocket  shouting,  "Give 
me  back  my  pen,  give  me  back  my  pen!"  And 
when  he  finally  cornered  him  in  a  narrow 
street,  between  a  sleepy  donkey  and  a  street 
vendor's  stall,  the  pen  suddenly  re-appeared 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  the  thief  suspect  quickly 
ran  away. 

He  climbed  Cheops,  the  largest  Pyramid, 
and  dizzily  drank  in  the  desert  scenes  from 
his  450-foot  perch,  while  the  two  "gaffirs" 
who  had  assisted  him  in  the  upward  climb, 
pestered  him  for  additional  bak-sheesh,  and 
recounted  for  father  the  perils  of  descending 
this  pyramid  without  the  assistance  of  guides 
to  help  him  down  the  150  steps  with  three- 
foot  risers.  Father  took  several  hours  of  this 
badgering  and  finally  gave  in  and  had  the 
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guide  assist  him  down.  He  dived  skeptically 
into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  pyramids 
and  satisfied  himself  that  "so-called  prophecy 
founded  upon  their  inner  measurements  and 
the  direction  of  their  inner  passage  ways  is 
imaginary  and  unworthy  of  attention." 

This  trip  to  Cheops  was  about  all  father 
could  take.  In  negotiating  the  steps  of 
Cheops  with  their  three-foot  risers,  it  was 
necessary  to  climb  on  his  knees  after  his 
muscles  gave  out.  His  legs  became  so  sore 
that  for  days  he  had  difficulty  in  sitting,  rising 
and  walking.  He  declared  that  it  seemed  for  a 
time  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  walk 
naturally  again. 

In  Syria,  father  donned  a  shepherd's 
cloak  and  had  his  picture  taken  with  an  orien- 
tal sheep  herd. 

He  read  about  the  Siloam  Tunnel  (II 
Samuel  5:6-10)  constructed  by  Hezekiah  to 
bring  water  from  the  Gihon  springs  into  Jeru- 
salem, in  case  the  armies  of  Sennacherib  of 
Assyria  should  lay  siege  to  the  city.  Varying 
from  four  to  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height, 
three  feet  wide  and  1,700  feet  long,  it  is  cut 
in  solid  rock,  and  travels  at  a  depth  of  as 
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much  as  100  feet  beneath  the  surface.  Na- 
tive guides  warned  him  against  the  danger 
of  walking  in  the  tunnel,  and  told  him  that 
native  women  washing  their  clothes  in  the 
Pool  of  Siloam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel, 
would  beat  him  up  if  he  riled  the  water.  Fa- 
ther, unperturbed,  engaged  a  veteran  of  the 
American  colony  at  Jerusalem  to  act  as  his 
guide,  slipped  into  a  pair  of  borrowed  hip 
boots,  took  a  taper  and  walked,  in  the  early 
night,  the  full  length  of  the  tunnel,  reverently 
thinking  of  the  great  King  Hezekiah,  and  ex- 
amining his  handiwork,  as  the  cool  spring  wa- 
ters slipped  musically  between  his  modern 
rubber  boots  and  the  ancient  stone  walls. 

Candle  in  hand  he  cautiously  threaded 
his  way  around  great  holes  in  the  quarries  of 
Solomon,  and  concluded  that  this  really  was 
the  source  of  "stone  made  ready  before  it 
was  brought  hither  (to  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem) :  so  that  there  was  neither  hammer  nor 
ax  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house 
while  it  was  in  building" — (I  Kings  6:7). 

Beneath  the  temple  area  in  Jerusalem  he 
scolded  a  guide  who  was  too  lazy  to  go  after 
the  keys  to  the  doors  of  Solomon's  stables. 
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When  the  guide  pointed  to  a  large  semi- 
enclosed  space,  and  said  this  is  the  Stables  of 
Solomon,  father  knew  better.  He  was  look- 
ing for  the  fifteen  rows  of  square  masonry, 
with  holes  bored  in  the  corners  for  the  tying 
of  horses,  the  semi-circular  roof,  the  chariot 
drive  with  its  gradual  incline  from  the  south 
wall,  northward.  He  had  burned  midnight 
oil  after  hard  days  of  toil  for  his  family,  look- 
ing at  diagrams,  reading,  reading,  reading. 
And  now  this  guide  was  trying  to  fool  him. 
With  the  crooked  index  finger  of  his  right 
hand  sticking  in  his  guide's  face,  his  voice 
taut  with  righteous  indignation,  his  black 
eyes  blazing,  he  wilted  the  Mohammedan 
guide  into  admitting  his  dishonesty,  and 
gained  admittance  to  the  stables  where  Solo- 
mon had  kept  many  of  his  four  thousand 
horses. 

A  chuckle  bubbled  up  from  father's  foun- 
tain of  unaffected  good  humor  as  he  stood  in 
the  chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  examined  the  stone  be- 
neath the  famous  Coronation  Chair.  It  was 
of  black  scotch  sandstone.  The  legend  at- 
tached to  it  declared  that  it  was  the  stone  upon 
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which  Jacob  the  Jew  had  pillowed  his  head 
at  Bethel. 

At  the  British  Museum  father  stood  in 
boyish  awe  before  the  Rosetta  stone  which 
his  own  books  said,  had  unlocked  Egyptian 
civilization.  Here  were  the  other  historic 
wonders,  too,  about  which  his  thirsty  mind 
had  drunk  in  every  written  word.  Museum 
guards  looked  suspiciously  at  him  as  he  stood 
fixed  for  many  thrill-tingling  minutes  before 
the  Tel  el  Arman  Tablets,  before  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  one  of  the  oldest  New  Tes- 
tament Greek  Manuscripts  dating  back  to 
the  fourth  century  A.  D.  And  here  was  a 
vast  amount  of  papyri — papyri!  Father 
winced  as  he  rolled  that  word  over  in  his 
mind.  He  was  standing  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, honestly  and  really  in  the  British 
Museum,  away  across  the  ocean,  and  now  his 
mind  had  suddenly  taken  a  quick  flight  back 
home,  back  twenty  years  too.  For  a  moment 
he  was  in  his  student  pulpit  again.  The  day 
before  he  had  labored  in  his  little  publishing 
house  and  print  shop  for  twelve  hours.  Then 
he  had  prepared  his  sermon.  Finally  in  the 
early  morning  hours  he  had  read  in  his  preci- 
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ous  books  all  about  this  wonderful  papyri. 
Now  he  would  share  his  treasure  with  his 
people.  Slowly  he  unfolded  the  wonders  of 
these  priceless  documents  that  gave  secular 
authenticity  to  the  Holy  Bible.  A  deacon 
yawned.  That  strange  smile  on  the  elder's 
face,  was  it  a  smirk?  As  he  stood  shaking 
hands  at  the  door,  he  heard  someone  at  the 
horse  hitching  rack  say,  "he  sure  went  high- 
hat  today  didn't  he?"  Papyri — papyri!  It 
did  sound  awfully  pedantic.  Then  father 
saw  class  after  class,  like  pictures  on  the 
pages  of  a  fast  thumbed  book — eager  students 
of  his,  like  his  early  self,  listening  hungrily 
to  expositions  on  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and 
papyri.  He  smiled  to  himself  there  in  the 
British  Museum  in  London,  England,  away 
across  the  ocean;  took  a  few  more  steps  and 
lost  himself  again  happily  in  more  papyri. 

Sunday  in  London  filled  his  cup  of  hap- 
piness to  overflowing.  He,  the  little  country 
boy,  having  with  difficulty  completed  his  col- 
lege and  theological  education,  had  just  been 
appointed  dean  of  Winona  Lake  School  of 
Theology,  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  a  school 
founded  by  the  great  Bible  Scholar,  Dr.  G. 
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Campbell  Morgan.  And  here  he  was  in  Lon- 
don, sitting  in  the  pews  of  Westminster  Con- 
gregational church  in  which  Dr.  Morgan  had 
preached  for  twelve  years  with  such  vigor  that 
his  voice  bounded  out  of  these  pews  and 
echoed  around  the  world.  Dr.  Jasper  Abra- 
ham Huffman  was  now  the  successor  to  Dr. 
Morgan,  as  head  of  Winona  Lake  School  of 
Theology.  And  in  father's  pocket  was  a 
warm  letter  of  introduction  from  Dr.  Morgan 
in  America  to  Dr.  Morgan's  successor  in 
London. 

Leaving  Dr.  Simpson  and  "Christ's  Suf- 
ferings on  The  Cross,"  he  walked  among  the 
tombs  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Having  read 
the  inscriptions  to  kings  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  over  their  crumbled  bones, 
he  sat  down  in  a  stiff  backed  seat  among  hun- 
dreds of  other  worshippers.  The  chanting 
choir  gave  him  a  heaviness  of  spirit.  The  far 
away  minister  declaiming  against  "Industry 
without  Morality,"  forewarned,  perhaps  un- 
wittingly, fifteen  years  in  advance  of  Eng- 
land's swing  to  the  nationalization  of  in- 
dustry. 

Shuttling  to  London  City  Temple  for 
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his  third  service  of  the  day,  father  was  com- 
pletely at  home  with  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Nor- 
wood and  his  atmosphere  of  informal,  Christ 
centered  evangelism. 

In  Paris  father  marvelled  at  the  distrust 
and  insecurity  that  caused  shopkeepers  to 
armor  their  store-fronts  with  heavy  rolling 
metal  fronts  at  night. 

He  lamented  the  French  government's 
pensioning  of  mothers  to  encourage  child 
bearing  to  enlarge  the  male  populace  for  war. 
At  Belleau  Wood,  scene  of  awful  World  War 
I  carnage,  he  plucked  a  lily-white  wild  flower 
from  the  blood  soaked  ground  and  prayed, 
"O  God,  let  it  never  be  again." 

With  a  chocolate  bar  in  one  hand  to 
steal  precious  minutes  from  the  lunch  period 
and  a  twenty-five  cent  guide  book  in  the 
other,  he  bypassed  professional  guides  at  the 
Louvre  and  singled  out  the  stele  of  Ham- 
murabi, the  code  of  laws  that  dates  back  to 
Abraham's  time,  2100  years  B.  C. 

He  hurried  from  one  master  painting  to 
another,  including  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "Mona 
Lisa"  to  a  dozen  other  favorites,  drinking  in 
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each  precious  minute  of  his  time  among  the 
Masters  with  a  thirst  that  was  obvious  to  the 
most  casual  observer.  "It  all  confirms  my  theo- 
ry," said  father  as  he  emerged  tired  but  happy 
from  the  Louvre,  "that  religion  always  moves 
the  deepest  currents   in  human   experience." 

In  Holland  father  went  straight  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Pilgrim  Pastor,  John  Robinson, 
near  St.  Peter's  Kerk  at  Leyden,  and  bowed 
his  head  in  silent  tribute  to  the  good  pastor 
who  longed  to  come  to  America,  but  stayed 
and  died  with  the  older  and  weaker  members 
of  his  congregation  who  could  not  make  the 
trip  in  1620.  He  dodged  bicycles,  gathered 
statistics  on  the  bulb  growing  industry,  and 
was  disappointed  that  he  saw  only  one  Hol- 
lander wearing  wooden  shoes. 

In  Germany  and  Switzerland  he  visited 
the  Martin  Luther  and  John  Calvin  shrines, 
and  conducted  a  random  poll  among  the  Ger- 
mans he  met  on  the  question — "Do  you  think 
that  Germany  will  ever  again  become  a  mon- 
archy?"    The  answer  was  "No." 

Pausing  at  the  League  of  Nations  build- 
ing in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  he  was  delighted 
with  a  farmer's  plow  and  pruning  hook  made 
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from  military  swords  surrendered  by  military 
men  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1876.  These  symbolized  the  proph- 
ecy recorded  in  Isaiah  2 :4,  and  led  him  to  the 
earnest  hope  that  the  already  ill-fated  League 
would  succeed  in  averting  wars. 

Despite  the  many  attractions  at  Milan, 
Italy,  just  one  thing  lured  father  to  that 
city  ...  da  Vinci's  "Last  Supper."  He 
wished  particularly  that  mother  could  have 
been  with  him  at  Venice,  so  she  could  shop 
among  the  lovely  laces,  shawls,  and  fine  glass- 
ware, and  he  brought  home  hand-worked 
shawls  for  mother  and  each  of  his  daughters- 
in-law. 

Florence,  Italy,  received  special  atten- 
tion from  father  because  of  Savonarola,  the 
martyred  preacher,  who  was  imprisoned  and 
burned  at  the  stake.  Rome  impressed  him  as 
a  city  of  ancient  ruins,  and  he  lamented  the 
pagan  sun  worshippers  style  of  architecture 
from  which  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  was  copied, 
with  only  a  large  circular  opening  at  the  top 
to  supply  light. 

At  Mamertime  Prison,  in  Rome,  he 
reconstructed  the  imprisonment  of  Paul  and 
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Peter,  and  visualized  the  broken  Apostle  Paul 
writing  his  last  letter  to  Timothy. 

After  questioning  many  Italian  peo- 
ple, he  concluded  that  they  did  not  fear  Mus- 
solini's imperial  ambitions. 

He  marvelled  at  the  solid  blanket  of 
potatoes  thrown  up  by  the  potato  diggers  at 
the  base  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  at  Naples;  climbed 
4,000  feet  to  the  rim  of  Vesuvius  crater,  and 
looked  down  five  hundred  feet  into  its 
rumbling,  smouldering  labrynth.  He  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  a  vice  gang  within  the 
city  of  Naples  "cleans  up"  on  tourists  by 
reenacting  the  licentious  practices  of  the 
ill-fated  pagan  people  of  Pompei. 

Always  intensely  interested  in  the  much 
persecuted  Armenians,  father  was  able  to 
share  several  weeks  of  his  precious  time  with 
them,  preaching  to  them  at  Aleppo,  Beirut 
and  Damascus. 

On  the  sea  of  Galilee,  at  the  very  point 
where  Christ  is  supposed  to  have  spoken  to 
the  fishermen,  he  approached  two  fishermen, 
and  speaking  through  an  interpreter  repeated 
the  words  of  Christ,  "Children,  have  ye  any 
meat?" 
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They  were  completely  unimpressed  by 
father's  remark  and  made  no  answer,  so  he 
chartered  a  boat  for  a  short  ride  on  the  sea. 

Making  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  Jew 
and  Arab  controversy,  though  almost  twenty 
years  ago,  he  looked  forward  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Jewish  state  and  penned  these 
words : 

"That  the  Jewish  nation  has  a  future  in 
Palestine  many  devout  scholars  believe.  This 
future  is  depicted  in  the  unfulfilled  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  also  implied 
definitely  in  the  words  of  Christ.  The  world 
cannot  afford  to  leave  the  Jewish  people 
longer  without  a  home.  They  must  be  given 
an  opportunity  for  national  home  building,  or 
they  will  likely  be  enlisted  in  bolshevism.  How 
God  will  bring  all  this  to  pass  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  know,  but  he  will  do  so.  Jews  may 
blunder  and  Arabs  attempt  to  hinder,  and 
both  will  have  to  pay  dearly  for  their  sins. 
World  statesmanship  may  easily  be  baffled 
at  such  a  situation,  but  God  will  not  fail  in 
His  promises  concerning  the  people  through 
whom  He  gave  salvation  to  the  world." 
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Just  how  right  father  was,  has  been  prov- 
en in  the  last  year. 

He  surmised  that  the  Dead  Sea's  unex- 
plained saltiness  was,  in  part,  the  aftermath 
of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
whose  ruins  are  believed  to  lie  underneath  its 
southern  end. 

Living  in  a  tent  village  at  Kirjath-Sepher, 
Palestine,  erected  by  the  Expedition  headed 
by  Dr.  Melvin  Kyle  of  Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Theological  Seminary,  he  worked  with  his 
hands  for  weeks  upon  the  excavation  of  this 
city  which  had  been  lying  in  ruins  since  the 
days  of  Nebuchadnezar.  Although  it  was  fre- 
quently 100  degrees  in  the  shade  and  no  shade 
near,  he  was  so  engrossed  in  his  work  that  he 
found  no  discomfort  in  the  heat.  Patiently 
he  swatted  at  the  mosquitoes,  brushed  away 
the  sand  flies,  and  carefully  turned  his  clothes 
inside  out,  looking  for  the  evil  yellow  and 
green  scorpions  that  threatened  him  with  their 
poisonous  stingers. 

Up  with  the  Arabs  at  5  o'clock  sunrise 
and  to  bed  with  them  at  sunset,  he  quickly  be- 
came attached  to  these  carefree,  irresponsible 
people.    He  poked  his  bald  head  into  the  en- 
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trances  of  their  cave  homes  carved  from  the 
limestone  rock,  and  subdued  even  the  fierce 
looking  Arab  watch  dogs  with  his  gentle  man- 
ners and  kindly  ways.  He  sat  beside  his  tent 
on  his  small  wooden  stool  through  the  evening 
hours,  marvelling  at  the  setting  sun  as  it 
sprayed  the  desert  sand  with  pure  gold  and 
shimmering  rays  of  crimson.  He  closed  his 
eyes  and  drank  in  the  plantive  chants  of  the 
Arab  herdsmen  as  they  sang  and  drew  gurgling, 
thudding  goatskins  of  water  from  fathomless 
wells.  He  loved  every  minor  strain  that  echoed 
through  the  ruins  of  Kerjath-Sepher,  from 
the  throats  of  the  Arabs  who  carried  baskets 
of  dirt  and  potsherds  for  him.  The  little  Arab 
lads  who  worked  along-side  their  fathers  con- 
sidered him  a  big  brother,  and  delighted  in 
teaching  him  Arab  words  which  he  picked  up 
quickly  and  flung  back  at  them  with  increas- 
ing skill  each  day.  The  older  Arabs  quick- 
ly detected  his  reverence  for  their  race,  and 
made  him  one  of  their  own. 

Before  long,  father  discovered  their  tre- 
mendous sense  of  humor,  and  played  practical 
jokes  on  them.  He  hid  an  old  Arab  work- 
man's pipe  in  a  basket  of  ancient  potsherds, 
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and  amused  them  all  mightily  when  the  bas- 
ket was  emptied,  and  the  pipe  fell  out  on  the 
sorting  table. 

From  the  caves  came  small,  almost  naked, 
Arab  boys  bearing  pathetic  little  crusts  of 
black  bread,  dried  fruits  and  other  native 
foods  as  gifts  to  "the  big  brother."  Father 
tactfully  sidestepped  an  invitation  to  a  Moham- 
medan feast  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  a  festival  cor- 
responding to  the  Christian's  Christmas,  but 
which  centered  about  a  fatted  and  ceremon- 
iously slain  goat.  The  farm  boy  in  him  agon- 
ized at  the  primitive  Arab  methods  of  plant- 
ing and  harvesting,  but  he  never  ceased  chuck- 
ling at  the  odd  combinations  in  which  the 
beasts  of  burden  were  harnessed  ...  a  cow 
and  a  donkey,  a  donkey  and  a  camel,  and  many 
other  unusual  combinations. 

Father  had  a  compassionate  love  for 
these  poor  people  who  walked  endlessly  up 
and  down  the  streets  of  their  barren  desert 
towns,  because  they  had  no  homes  in  which  to 
stay.  His  heart  melted  as  he  watched  a  na- 
tive mother  and  big  sister  tenderly  caring  for 
a  tiny  baby  without  one  convenience  that  is 
accessible  to  all  American  mothers.    His  eyes 
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filled  with  tears  when  he  saw  a  middle-aged 
man  carrying  an  invalid  woman  in  his  arms 
for  lack  of  a  wheel  chair. 

He  found  natives  of  all  lands  he  visited 
eager  to  come  to  America,  and  attributed  this 
to  the  squalor — "more  of  which  can  be  seen 
in  Europe  in  fifteen  minutes  than  the  average 
American  can  see  in  America  in  a  fife-time." 

Finally  tearing  himself  away  from  his 
beloved  Bible  land,  he  came  home  full  of  in- 
spiration that  carried  through  to  the  end  of 
his  teaching  career. 

Always  the  teacher,  he  wrote  a  series 
of  observations  for  travelers  which  boil  down 
into  twelve  simple  rules  for  those  who  want 
to  learn  something  about  foreign  travel  in 
one  easy  lesson : 

1.  Travel  is  educational  and  can  do  for 
one  what  no  course  of  study  can  ever  do — 
don't  neglect  it. 

2.  Travel  should  have  a  definite  objec- 
tive. Globe-trotting  simply  to  keep  in  motion 
is  an  abomination. 

3.  Have  a  well  planned  itinerary  super- 
vised by  a  reliable  travel  agency. 

4.  Don't  be  bound  down  by  too  detailed 
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itinerary.     Some  of  the  impromptu  side  trips 
are  most  interesting  and  least  expensive. 

5.  Don't  buy  the  most  expensive  or  the 
cheapest  class  of  travel.  For  instance,  the 
average  person  will  find  himself  at  home  and 
within  his  means  in  tourist  third  class  on  trans- 
Atlantic  liners. 

6.  Study  the  climate  of  your  travel 
areas,  and  carry  clothing  suitable  for  same. 

7.  Keep  all  baggage  at  a  minimum  for 
cost  and  convenience  sake. 

8.  For  the  sake  of  Christ,  America  and 
yourself,  maintain  the  same  moral  standards 
abroad  that  you  maintain  at  home. 

9.  All  foreign  vendors  regard  Ameri- 
cans as  suckers.  Build  your  sales  resistance 
up  before  you  get  there. 

10.  Equip  yourself  with  all  the  simple 
medicinal  remedies  and  personal  effects  to 
which  you  are  accustomed,  and  get  all  neces- 
sary innoculations  for  health's  sake. 

11.  Add  25  per  cent  to  a  travel  agency's 
cost  estimate  to  cover  personal  and  extra 
needs. 

12.  Carry  your  money  in  the  form  of 
travelers  checks. 


VII 

POINT  BY  POINT 
WITH  PEN 
AND  POINTER 

tTATHER  was  noted  every  where  he  went 
for  his  methodical  manner  of  doing  things. 
There  was  always  a  "firstly,  secondly  and 
thirdly"  whether  it  was  sermonizing,  spank- 
ing a  bad  boy  or  teaching  a  class. 

He  had  tried  to  secure  a  good  education 
before  he  was  married,  but  there  was  no  col- 
lege or  even  high  school  within  his  reach,  and 
little  sympathy  for  "higher  learning"  from 
those  who  could  have  helped  him.  It  was  this 
deficiency  in  his  own  life  that  caused  him  to 
dedicate  his  fife  to  Christian  Education  for 
the  youth  of  his  own  church. 

He  and  mother  were  married  in  the  day 
of  small  incomes  and  big  dollars  and  they  were 
completely  free  of  debt,  but  it  took  the  most 
frugal  living  for  the  young  pastor  to  furnish 
his  home  on  their  $500  savings  and  support 
his  young  wife  and  babies  on  $280  per  year. 
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Then  there  was  that  problem  of  education  if 
he  was  to  progress  in  the  ministry. 

Father,  strangely  enough,  graduated 
from  college  without  ever  going  to  high  school. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  took  the  teacher's 
examination  at  the  county  seat  and  received 
a  teacher's  certificate. 

Six  years  slipped  by  and  he  still  had 
only  a  public  school  education,  but  he  had 
schooled  himself  in  religion,  history  and  litera- 
ture, while  two  babies  toddled  around  the 
dining  room  table  which  he  used  for  a  study 
desk.  He  was  now  twenty-four,  and  de- 
termined to  better  himself  intellectually,  even 
though  his  fellow  ministers  looked  down  on 
higher  education,  and  scoffed  at  his  idea  of 
going  to  college  so  late  in  life.  Not  a  favor- 
able word  of  counsel  could  he  get  from  any 
of  his  church  leaders.  Finally  he  found  one 
sympathetic  minister  who  had  attended  a 
course  at  Bonebrake  Theological  Seminary, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  He  knew  absolutely  nothing 
about  other  schools,  so  this  seemed  as  good 
as  any.  He  applied  for  admittance  and  was 
accepted.     The  first  year  he  took  subjects  in 
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the  graduate  theological  course,  including 
Hebrew  and  Greek. 

The  nine  dollar  oak  dining  room  table, 
with  its  fat  turned  legs,  now  took  on  another 
load.  It  carried  all  the  assets  of  the  new  Bethel 
Publishing  Company,  and  mother  labored 
faithfully  between  bottle-warmings  and  diaper 
changings  at  the  job  of  folding  and  mailing  a 
little  eight-page  catalog  of  religious  literature 
and  novelties,  which  father  brokered  for  other 
publishing  houses.  This  helped  to  supple- 
ment the  meager  earnings  from  his  student 
pastorate. 

Three  years  and  one  baby  later,  father 
graduated  from  Bonebrake  having  completed 
a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  course  with  an 
A  Grade  in  every  subject.  He  did  not  receive 
the  academic  degree,  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  own  a  college  degree.  This  was  in 
1909. 

Returning  to  a  full  time  pastorate  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  he  threw  himself  zealously  into 
full  time  ministry  and  the  anti-education  die- 
hards  decided  that  "the  ministerial  upstart" 
was  still  doctrinally  sound  despite  his  higher 
learning.      The   general   conference    of    his 
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church  elected  him  to  the  editorship  of  their 
church  paper,  the  Gospel  Banner,  and  he  took 
office  on  January  1,  1913. 

Father  began  at  once  to  champion  the 
cause  of  education  for  the  youth  of  his  own 
church  who  had  been  deprived  of  educational 
privileges.  Because  his  own  church  was  too 
small  to  support  a  college  and  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  the  idea  anyhow,  he  looked  around 
for  a  school  where  young  people  could  learn 
the  fundamentals  of  his  faith,  and  have  the 
advantages  of  an  acceptable  standard. 

Then  the  unexpected  happened.  He  was 
invited  to  become  a  professor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Bible  and  Theology  at  Bluffton  Col- 
lege, Bluffton,  Ohio.  In  relating  this  incident, 
father  used  to  say,  "I  would  have  doubted  a 
white-winged  archangel  if  he  had  come  to  me 
in  those  early  days  and  told  me  I  would  be- 
come a  college  professor.  What  a  challenge! 
He  had  attended  the  public  school  and  a  Sem- 
inary. He  had  never  gone  to  a  recognized 
high  school  or  college,  and  now  he  was  about 
to  become  a  college  professor ! 

It  was  rough  going  for  the  uninitiated 
college  professor  in  school  and  out  of  school. 
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He  studied  with  a  "do  or  die"  zeal  that  made 
failure  impossible.  He  suffered  silently  the 
mockery  of  fellow  ministers  who  ridiculed  his 
reading  the  accurate  thought  content  of  the 
Scriptures  from  the  original  Greek.  He  al- 
lowed himself  the  luxury  of  a  used  roll-top 
desk,  and  studied  patiently  on  while  his  three 
boys  climbed  out  of  diapers  and  rompers  and 
began  smearing  the  white  rented  house  with 
green  paint,  broke  their  collar  bones  on  run- 
away ponies,  and  dragged  yelping  dogs  around 
the  premises. 

Still  his  education  was  incomplete.  He 
was  now  thirty-five  years  old  and  in  need  of 
a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Off  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  he  went,  two  hundred  miles 
away,  and  came  back  months  later,  having 
earned  enough  credits  to  enable  Bluffton  Col- 
lege to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  What  was  more  important  to  the 
boys,  father  had  bought  one  of  those  new 
fangled  talking  machines  and  nine  records 
...  a  luxury  that  only  love  could  have  af- 
forded in  those  lean  times.  That  marvellous 
talking  machine  still  stands  in  a  prominent  cor- 
ner of  the  old  family  dining  room  and  wonder 
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of  wonders,  eight  of  the  nine  original  records 
are  still  in  good  playing  condition. 

He  had  been  pushing  uphill  for  fourteen 
years,  dragging  an  ever  enlarging  family  with 
him ;  making  a  living,  studying,  teaching,  writ- 
ing books,  editing  magazines,  running  a  pub- 
lishing house,  serving  a  pastorate  and  con- 
ducting evangelistic  campaigns.  Now  things 
began  to  go  his  way. 

Taylor  University,  Upland,  Indiana, 
conferred  upon  him  an  honorary  doctors  de- 
gree, and  young  people  from  his  denomination 
began  to  attend  the  college  of  his  choice. 

But  there  was  still  work  to  be  done.  Now 
he  needed  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  to 
qualify  him  as  a  department  head.  So,  off 
to  Chicago  he  went  again,  this  time  to  Mc- 
Cormick  Theological  Seminary  for  a  full  year, 
while  mother  served  as  both  mother  and  fa- 
ther to  three  strong-willed  sons. 

Not  long  after  his  return  from  Mc- 
Cormick,  he  found  his  young  church  followers 
disturbed  by  the  liberal  teachings  and  world- 
ly living  which  was  countenanced  by  his  col- 
lege and  began  to  look  about  for  another  school. 
In  absolute  faith  he  sold  the  home  which  he 
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now  owned  and  loved,  and  moved  into  a 
rental  property  awaiting  the  call  of  the  Lord. 

It  came  like  a  miracle  from  an  unsolicited 
and  previously  unknown  school,  Marion  Col- 
lege, Marion,  Indiana,  and  he  was  asked  to 
become  Dean  of  the  School  of  Religion  in 
this  Wesleyan  Methodist  Institution,  and  bring 
his  Mennonite  Young  folks  with  him.  It  was 
early  summer  of  1922.  For  fourteen  years  he 
served  God  in  this  capacity.  Saving  careful- 
ly each  hard-earned  penny,  he  put  each  one 
of  his  sons  through  this  college. 

During  the  fall  of  1926  father  met  the 
great  evangelist  Dr.  William  Edward  Beider- 
wolf  at  a  Bible  Conference  held  in  Cadle  Tab- 
ernacle in  Indianapolis.  Both  of  them  preached 
there,  and  each  became  interested  in  the  other. 
Dr.  Beiderwolf  was  looking  for  a  director  of 
his  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  Summer  School  of 
Theology.  He  offered  father  the  job.  Father 
could  think  of  many  reasons  why  he  might 
not  be  suited  to  work  with  the  Great  Beider- 
wolf. He  was  comparatively  unknown,  and  a 
member  of  a  small  denomination.  Dr.  Beider- 
wolf pushed  these  objections  aside  and  father 
accepted  this  summertime  job  while  he  con- 
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tinued  to  teach  in  the  wintertime  at  Marion 
College. 

Then  came  a  sectarian  upheaval  within 
the  school  and  father  on  leave  of  absence  for 
one  year,  was  notified  by  telegram  while  in 
California,  that  he,  a  Mennonite,  could  no 
longer,  after  fourteen  years  of  service,  teach 
in  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  School.  Then  the 
the  school  board  reversed  itself  and  begged 
father  to  remain.  He  felt  that  only  pressure 
of  the  students  and  faculty  had  been  respons- 
ible for  his  recall.  He  could  never  be  sure 
that  he  would  not  be  ousted  by  the  board  again, 
when  the  pressure  was  off,  so  he  resigned,  go- 
ing to  Taylor  University  where  he  taught 
from  1936  to  1945. 

For  thirty-one  years,  father  had  clustered 
the  young  people  of  his  denomination  about 
him,  shielded  them  from  worldliness,  guarded 
them  against  false  doctrines,  and  taken  them 
to  the  several  schools  where  he  found  a 
welcome  without  giving  up  his  denominational 
ties. 

Then,  in  1947,  too  late  for  him  to  become 
the  President,  father  saw  his  "dream  come 
true," — his     very     own     denomination,     The 
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United  Missionary  Church,  had  founded  a 
lovely  little  college  of  its  own  at  Mishawaka, 
Indiana,  and  filled  it  to  capacity  in  two  sea- 
sons. 

All  his  life  he  prayed,  taught  and  wrote 
unceasingly.  His  was  a  teaching  ministry, 
and  he  loved  it  and  worked  systematically  at 
it  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night.  With 
pencil  point  and  blackboard  pointer,  he  laid 
down  his  firstlies,  secondlies  and  thirdlies,  and 
ministered  to  literally  thousands  of  young 
people  who  now  minister  to  hundreds  of 
thousands. 
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VIII 

JUST 

A  TOUCH 

OF  EDISON 

MOTHER  used  to  say  that  there  was  just  a 
touch  of  Edison  in  Father.  Not  enough 
of  a  touch  to  make  him  outstanding  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  invention,  but  just  enough 
to  keep  us  all  entertained  and  mother  dis- 
turbed. 

His  greatest,  if  not  his  most  successful 
invention  was  the  freight  chute.  His  rapidly- 
expanding  publishing  business,  located  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Crane  Building  in  New 
Carlisle,  Ohio,  was  a  great  trial  to  the  freight 
delivery  man  who  sweated  and  struggled  be- 
neath heavy  boxes  of  books  and  papers  as  he 
rolled  them  up  the  steps.  Sometimes  he  left 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  Uncle  Cal 
and  father  had  to  perform  this  task.  It  was 
after  one  of  these  box  rolling  ordeals  that  fa- 
ther conceived  the  idea  of  the  freight  chute. 

Carefully  sketching  the  idea  out  on  paper 
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he  took  it  to  his  friend  the  blacksmith,  Mr. 
Hatten.  Between  horse  shoeings  Mr.  Hatten 
sawed,  nailed  and  hammered  at  the  chute  and 
banded  it  with  iron.  Father  had  some  mis- 
givings the  first  time  he  saw  it  stretched  out 
eighteen  feet  long  under  the  elm  tree  back  of 
Mr.  Hatten's  shop,  but  he  told  the  blacksmith 
to  go  ahead  and  finish  it. 

After  several  weeks  Mr.  Hatten  told  fa- 
ther to  come  and  get  his  chute.  Father  took 
one  look  at  it  and  his  heart  sank,  but  he  took 
out  his  pocket  book  and  manfully  paid  the 
blacksmith  in  cash — twenty-two-hard-earned 
dollar  bills.  "Would  you  give  me  a  lift,"  said 
father,  cheerfully,  as  he  stooped  over  to  pick 
up  one  end  of  the  chute.  Mr.  Hatten  just 
stood  there  and  smiled.  The  thing  weighed 
not  50  pounds  but  250  pounds. 

Finally  three  blacksmith  shop  loafers 
and  father  hoisted  the  chute  on  to  their  shoul- 
ders and  puffed  and  chugged  their  way  two 
blocks  across  town  to  the  publishing  house, 
collecting  a  couple  dozen  of  assorted  loafers 
and  side-walk  superintendents  enroute. 

"Now,"  said  father,  "let  us  raise  it  into 
position."    There  was  a  mighty  heave,  and  the 
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chute  rammed  into  the  wall  six  feet  short  of 
the  second  floor  window  sill. 

"Hit  'er  again,"  snickered  one  wag. 

Father  lifted  his  hat  and  took  one  long 
swipe  with  his  handkerchief  from  his  forehead 
clear  down  the  back  of  his  neck  and  then  slow- 
ly replaced  his  hat. 

"Well!  Well!"  he  said,  using  his  most 
violent  slang,  "that  gets  me." 

Uncle  Cal  waiting  patiently  at  the  up- 
stairs window  to  receive  the  chute  and  guide  it 
through  the  window,  suggested  from  his  bal- 
cony position  that  he  drop  a  rope  and  help  lift. 

"No,"  said  father  thoughtfully,  "you'll 
rupture  yourself  Cal." 

"How  about  us?"  said  one  of  the  draftees 
scornfully  as  he  strained  to  keep  the  raised 
chute  from  crashing  to  the  ground. 

Another  heave  and  the  chute  was  in  posi- 
tion. Now  four  men  scampered  upstairs  to 
help  Cal  put  a  test  box  on  the  chute,  but  it 
was  too  big  to  go  through  the  window.  After 
a  half  hour  of  frantic  carpentry  they  had  the 
window  stops  off,  the  window  sash  out  and 
the  box  in  place  at  the  top  of  the  chute. 

"Look  out  below,"  said  Uncle  Cal.  Down 
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came  the  box  with  a  thunderous  roar,  hit  the 
macadam  street  with  a  bang,  and  broke  open 
spilling  500  copies  of  "Job  A  World's  Ex- 
ample" over  an  area  of  500  square  feet. 

"Hm-m,"  said  father  waxing  more  elo- 
quent. "Now  what  do  we  do?"  Just  then  the 
chute  slipped  off  the  sill  and  came  scraping 
down  the  side  of  the  building  while  several 
dozen  very  much  unwanted  observers  scam- 
pered in  all  directions. 

Four  hours  after  father  had  paid  him  for 
his  work,  Mr.  Hatten  observed  father  ap- 
proaching with  his  faithful  retinue  of  laborers 
— and  the  chute. 

"Something  wrong  with  my  work  Rev- 
erend?"   he  said  anxiously. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said  father  a  bit  testily 
as  he  and  the  men  stooped  to  lower  the  chute 
to  the  ground. 

"What  shall  I  do  with  it?"  said  Mr.  Hat- 
ten. 

"Nothing!"  said  father.     "Just  keep  it." 

Then  there  was  the  automatic  grocery  re- 
minder list  which  was  to  hang  on  the  kitchen 
wall.    All  the  groceries  a  family  might  need 
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were  listed  in  columns.  After  each  item  was 
a  sliding  tab  half  of  which  was  red.  If  you 
ran  out  of  flour,  you  just  stepped  over  to 
your  Huffman  Reminder  List  pushed  the  little 
tab  behind  "flour"  until  it  showed  red  and 
presto,  you  had  an  automatic  reminder  of  that 
need  the  next  time  you  went  to  the  grocery. 

I  can  still  see  father  sitting  at  the  dining 
room  table  patiently  working  with  little  pieces 
of  cardboard,  putting  this  device  together. 
The  press  of  ministerial  responsibilities  finally 
forced  him  to  give  up  the  idea  of  marketing 
the  grocery  reminder.  A  few  years  later  such 
a  device  was  marketed  and  father,  instead  of 
complaining  that  someone  stole  his  device, 
was  happy  to  know  that  one  of  his  inventive 
ideas  had  proved  practical. 

While  in  a  creative  mood  one  time,  father 
suggested  at  the  family  dinner  table  that 
railroads  would  of  necessity  have  to  devise 
some  way  of  competing  with  trucks  or  lose 
tremendous  revenues  to  the  trucking  industry. 
He  suggested  a  car  on  rubber  tired  wheels 
with  intervening  sets  of  flanged  steel  wheels 
to  guide  the  car.  The  steel  wheels  could  then 
be  lifted  and  the  car  driven  over  city  streets  to 
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make  door  to  door  delivery  of  merchandise 
just  as  trucks  do. 

About  fifteen  years  later  Popular  Sci- 
ence Magazine  carried  detailed  plans  for  the 
production  of  just  such  a  self -motivated  rail- 
road car. 

I  think  we  had  more  fun  about  father's 
thorn  tooth-picks  than  anything  else.  Every 
time  we  passed  a  grove  of  wild  thorn  trees, 
father  would  remark  that  he  thought  it  was 
a  shame  that  those  beautiful  thorns  should  go 
to  waste.  Why  not  find  some  method  of 
processing  them  into  tooth-picks? 

"Well,  why  don't  you  do  it  and  quit  talk- 
ing about  it?"  mother  said  one  day  with  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye.  Father  stopped  the  car, 
reached  over  the  fence,  and  with  his  pocket 
knife  carefully  cut  a  few  choice  thorns  from 
an  overhanging  branch  and  gave  one  to  each 
of  us.  For  the  next  few  miles  we  all  sat 
thoughtfully  picking  our  teeth  with  thorns. 
Then  father  broke  the  scornful  silence. 

"You  don't  need  to  say  anything,"  he 
said,  "it's  a  failure."  Always  meticulous  with 
his  teeth  and  later  with  his  one  small  plate  of 
seven    artificial    teeth    which    he    referred    to 
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with  dignity  as  "dentures,"  father  was  strug- 
gling to  remove  the  thorn  bark  which  had  be- 
come wedged  between  his  pearly  white  teeth. 
All  through  the  years  we  heckled  him  about 
the  proposed  use  of  this  great  natural  re- 
source. He  just  smiled  sheepishly  and  said 
he  still  thought  there  might  be  some  way  to 
make  this  idea  work. 

Father's  "Touch  of  Edison"  stemmed 
not  from  a  desire  for  commercial  gain,  but 
from  his  natural  thriftiness.  He  thought 
waste  was  a  sin  whether  it  be  a  waste  of  time, 
materials  or  abilities. 

Hand  in  hand  with  his  creative  ability 
went  a  patient  plodding  persistence  that  en- 
abled father  to  make  "big  things"  out  of 
"little  things."  He  was  always  the  unspec- 
tacular "tortoise"  who  won  the  race  against 
the  more  spectacular  "hare." 
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IX 

WITHIN  A 
MARGIN  OF 
YOUR  MEANS 

PJAVID  Howenstine  sat  stiffly  erect  at  one 
end  of  the  big  oblong  dining  room  table 
covered  with  Aunt  Rebekkah's  best  linen. 
The  table  was  loaded  for  "guests" — noodles, 
gravy,  mashed  potatoes,  a  mountain  of  fluffy 
white  home-made  bread,  ruby  clear  straw- 
berry jelly,  dried  corn  in  a  pungent  butter 
and  cream  thickening  and  a  heap  of  fresh 
pork  sausage  fried  crisp  and  golden  brown. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Uncle  David  and 
Aunt  Rebekkah.  His  sister,  Hannah  Huff- 
man, had  traveled  clear  across  two  counties 
by  train — and  she  had  brought  the  twins, 
Jasper  and  Jesse. 

There  they  sat,  just  around  the  corner 
of  the  table,  looking  wonderingly  up  into 
Uncle  David's  long  white  beard  and  into  his 
deep  set  brown  eyes.  Aunt  Rebekkah,  sitting 
across  the  table  from  the  twins  and  at  Uncle 
David's  right,  almost  forgot  to  eat.  They 
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looked  so  sweet  and  innocent  in  their  little 
gingham  red  and  white  plaid  waistcoats,  with 
their  hair  plastered  down  tightly  on  either 
side  of  a  sharp  part, — Jasper's  a  coal  black, 
and  Jesse  a  tow  head.  Jasper  reached  down 
and  tugged  at  his  blue  tweed  knee  pants. 

"Pockets,"  said  Hannah  Huffman, 
proudly.    "He  wants  you  to  see  his  pockets." 

Aimt  Rebekkah  craned  her  neck  to  see. 

"Sure  enough,  real  for  sure  pockets,"  she 
smiled,  "just  like  Uncle  David's." 

Uncle  David's  beard  spread  like  an  open- 
ing fan,  just  as  it  always  did  when  he  smiled. 

"Sure  enough,  real  man's  pockets,"  re- 
peated Uncle  David. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Jasper  and  Jesse 
too.  They  played  with  the  big  black  and 
white  torn  cat  that  made  his  motor  run  every 
time  you  stroked  him.  They  forgot  instruc- 
tions to  keep  clean  and  rolled  on  the  green 
velvet  lawn.  They  poked  their  noses  into  the 
white  and  purple  lilac  bushes  along  the 
wrought  iron  fence.  They  paraded  back  and 
forth  from  the  cookie  jar  in  the  kitchen  to 
the  front  porch,  while  Hannah  Huffman  re- 
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monstrated,  and  Aunt  Rebekkah  laughed 
heartily  and  plead  their  cause.  They  took 
turns  climbing  onto  the  red  plush  stool  and 
hammering  on  the  mute  keys  of  the  old  foot 
pump  organ.  Uncle  David  tucked  his  beard 
into  his  vest,  got  on  his  knees  and  pumped 
with  his  hands  while  they  played.  It  was  a 
children's  paradise.  It  was  a  wonderful  day. 
Aunt  Rebekkah  laughing  heartily  as  Jas- 
per paraded  through  the  parlor  for  the  ump- 
teenth time  with  a  cookie  in  each  hand,  noticed 
a  dark,  glossy  streak  reaching  down  his  blue 
tweed  pant  leg  from  his  pocket. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  that  child?" 
said  Aunt  Rebekkah.     "Come  here  Jasper." 

Jasper  walked  sheepishly  over  to  Aunt 
Rebekkah.  She  reached  down  into  his  pocket 
and  pulled  out  a  good-sized  piece  of  cold, 
greasy  pork  sausage. 

Father's  inclination  to  save  and  lay  aside 
for  future  needs  was  in  evidence  already  at 
this  early  age. 

In  1922  we  moved  into  a  new  home  that 
father  and  mother  built  for  us  at  Marion,  In- 
diana. It  was  a  substantial,  eight  room,  brick 
and  shingle  home  with  golden  oak  trim,  glossy 
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hardwood  floors,  a  hot-water  heating  system 
and  large  airy,  well  lighted  rooms.  It  was  a 
miracle  house  that  burst  into  being  within  a  few 
short  months,  after  growing  penny  by  penny 
for  twenty  long  years  from  the  frugal  living 
and  careful  savings  mother  and  father  wrung 
from  a  preacher's  and  teacher's  small  salary. 

Friends  and  neighbors  marveled  that  a 
poor  college  professor,  who  had  never,  until 
that  time,  received  more  than  $1,800  per  year 
salary,  and  sometimes  got  only  a  fraction  of 
his  promised  pay,  could  build  a  $10,000  home. 
But  father's  miracle  working  formula  for 
getting  ahead  financially  was  no  secret.  He 
preached  it  from  the  pulpit.  He  taught  it 
in  his  class  room.  He  wrote  about  it  in  his 
books.  But  most  important  of  all,  he  made 
it  work  for  himself.  "All  you  have  to  do," 
said  father,  "is  to  live  within  a  margin  of 
your  income.  If  you  receive  $100  per  month, 
bank  $20  and  make  yourself  live  on  the  rest." 

"Living  on  the  rest"  sometimes  required 
a  little  more  potatoes  and  dough  in  the  pot 
pie,  and  less  meat.  Food  was  bought  by 
the  dollars  and  cents  worth,  and  not  by  the 
pound.      One    standard    order    I    remember 
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carrying  home  from  the  grocery  was  "a  dime's 
worth  of  dried  beef.''  A  quart  of  ice  cream 
divided  among  three  ravenous  boys,  father 
and  mother  did  not  provide  sumptuous  help- 
ings. But  mother  had  the  knack  of  keeping 
us  riotously  healthy,  and  bubbling  with  hap- 
piness even  when  she  was  having  budget 
troubles.  She  never  owned  an  electric  re- 
frigerator until  long  after  the  family  was 
grown  up,  but  kept  butter,  milk  and  other 
perishables  under  a  tub  on  the  basement  floor. 
She  baked  her  own  bread,  coffee  cakes  and 
rolls;  made  her  own  clothes  and  some  clothes 
for  us  boys.  She  canned  hundreds  of  quarts 
of  vegetables  and  fruit  from  her  own  garden 
and  trees  every  year. 

Each  Fall  we  were  fitted  out  with  a 
J.  C.  Penney  sweater,  and  a  pair  of  heavy 
corduroy  school  pants  that  smelled  like  sheep's 
wool,  and  sounded  like  knuckles  on  a  wash 
board  as  the  corduroy  legs  rubbed  together 
with  each  step.  Heavy  work  shoes,  and  a 
mackinaw  with  huge  collar  and  a  giant  checked 
pattern  of  black  and  red,  completed  our 
wardrobe,  and  kept  us  well  covered  for  the 
nine   school   months.       We   never   won    any 
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awards  for  being  the  best  dressed  kids  in 
school  or  college,  and  I  had  a  dreadful  time 
with  my  J.  C.  Penney  sweater  pockets  which 
sagged  more  and  more  with  each  passing 
month,  until  when  spring  came  I  looked  like  a 
pack  mule  with  a  bag  hanging  from  each 
side. 

The  second  rule  in  father's  code  of  thrift 
was,   "Make  the  little  things  count." 

The  first  money  he  ever  earned  was  25 
cents  per  day  which  he  received  the  sum- 
mer when  he  was  nine  years  old,  for  carry- 
ing water  for  a  sweaty,  swearing,  foul-mouth 
construction  crew  on  the  Wabash  Railroad. 
This  railroad  was  built  through  Elkhart 
County,  Indiana,  near  where  the  Huffman's 
then  lived,  and  the  little  town  of  Foraker, 
named  after  a  Senator  from  Ohio,  sprang 
up  almost  beside  the  Huffman  home.  Fa- 
ther's very  early  railroad  earnings  were  used 
to  purchase  clothing  needed  to  attend  school 
during  the  winter. 

Even  before  he  began  to  work  as  a 
"hired  hand"  on  the  farm,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
he  had  made  a  small  beginning  in  the  busi- 
ness world.     One  fall  a  neighbor  gave  him 
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a  runty  Chester  White  pig,  which  he  took 
home,  scrubbed,  fondled,  housed  and  fed 
through  the  wintertime.  By  spring  the  runt 
had  grown  into  a  ninety  pound  shoat.  That 
was  his  first  summer  as  a  farm  hand,  work- 
ing for  an  older  brother.  In  the  contract, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  pig  should  be  taken 
over  by  the  older  brother,  summered  on  the 
farm,  fattened  in  the  autumn,  and  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  should  be  divided  half 
and  half.  He  made  eight  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents — slightly  more  than  his  parents 
were  paid  each  month  for  his  farm  service. 
Of  this  amount  he  banked  $8.00  and  spent 
the  twenty-five  cents. 

The  profitable  experience  with  the  runty 
pig  paved  the  way  for  further  investments 
in  hogs.  The  next  business  venture  for 
the  winter  season  was  several  small  shoats 
which  he  fed  and  fattened  for  market.  As 
he  grew  older,  he  ventured  into  raising  lit- 
ters of  pigs.  He  continued  to  raise  pigs  for 
several  years,  as  well  as  cows  and  supplied 
milk  and  meat  for  his  father's  table. 

After  he  was  married,  he  continued  to 
"make  the  little  things  count."     He  had  no 
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definite  amount  of  income,  only  free  will  of- 
ferings from  the  parishioners.  During  that 
first  year  in  the  parsonage,  besides  caring 
for  and  preaching  to  110  people  in  three 
different  churches,  he  worked  for  ten  weeks 
as  a  carpenter.  He  took  orders  for  coal  at 
$1.75  per  ton  which  he  sold  at  $2.25  per 
ton.  In  one  season  he  sold  eight  carloads 
at  a  profit  of  $275.00.  He  even  husked  corn 
for  seventy-five  cents  per  day,  to  supply 
food  for  his  chestnut  driving  horse,  Harry. 
The  first  year  of  his  married  life  he  received 
a  total  of  $555.00  and  put  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars  in  the  bank.  He  was 
never  too  proud  to  do  any  work  that  needed 
to  be  done,  and  he  always  saved  at  least  a 
small  part  of  each  dollar  he  earned. 

Even  in  his  early  years  of  little  income 
and  growing  family  needs,  he  carefully  paid 
the  Lord's  tithe,  plus  relatively  generous 
free  will  offerings. 

Mother  was  a  long  suffering  woman  in 
many  respects,  but  she  had  one  complaint 
about  these  "little  things,"  which  us  boys 
shared  with  her.  Were  we  loaded  and  on 
our  way  to  a  picnic?     Father  had  "just  a 
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few  things  to  mail" — a  few  armloads  of 
books,  manuscripts,  and  so  forth. 

Were  we  going  shopping?  Father  had 
"just  few  things  to  mail."  His  writings  were 
just  "another  little  thing  which  he  made 
count." 

Day  after  day,  week  after  week  and  year 
after  year,  he  sent  out  manuscripts  to  relig- 
ious publications.  Now  and  then  an  accept- 
ance slip  and  a  check  would  drift  back  from 
a  publisher.  Father  banked  many  of  the  hard 
earned  checks,  but  he  got  many  more  dollars 
worth  of  satisfaction  out  of  his  achievement. 

In  1903,  when  he  was  setting  up  house- 
keeping, was  pastor  of  a  church,  and  had 
his  first  baby,  father  started  a  publishing 
house  in  the  up-stairs  bed  room  in  his  rented 
five  room  house  in  New  Carlisle.  First  known 
as  "The  Huffman  Book  and  Bible  House," 
mother  smiled  indulgently  at  the  presumptu- 
ous name  as  she  folded,  stuffed,  addressed 
and  mailed  circulars  by  the  thousands.  "Low 
aim,  not  failure,  is  a  crime,"  said  mother, 
with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  "Time  will  tell," 
she  said  cheerfully.    And  it  did. 

Seven  years  later  it  was  a  full-fledged 
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publishing  house,  known  as  The  Bethel  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Father  decided  he  didn't 
want  to  compete  with  his  own  denomination 
in  the  sale  of  religious  printed  matter,  and 
sold  his  publishing  house  in  1920,  for  a  frac- 
tion of  its  real  worth,  to  his  church,  the  United 
Missionary  Church.  It  was  moved  to  Elk- 
hart, Indiana,  and  continues  to  serve  as  the 
official  publishing  house  for  that  church. 

Although  mother  assented  to  most  of 
father's  new  projects,  he  encountered  much 
opposition  among  friends  and  family. 

On  one  occasion  father  was  preparing 
to  spend  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  advertis- 
ing, and  Grandmother  Huffman  who  lived 
with  us  said,  "Son  if  I  had  that  much  money 
I  would  not  spend  it  thus:  I  would  keep  it." 
Father  replied:  "Mother,  if  the  farmer  would 
keep  his  seed  wheat,  he  would  never  have  a 
crop  of  wheat."  It  was  this  indomitable  faith 
in  the  law  of  sowing  and  reaping  which  gave 
him  courage  to  toil  away  at  his  task,  and 
finally  to  be  able  to  reap,  and  continue  to 
reap,  not  only  a  modest  business  harvest, 
but  a  crop  of  golden,  spiritual  fruit. 

When  the  business  of  the  Bethel  Publish- 
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ing  Company  was  sold  to  the  United  Mis- 
sionary Church,  all  copyrights,  plates  and 
stock  of  books  of  which  father  was  the  author 
were  transferred  to  the  new  ownership,  with 
the  proviso  that,  in  the  event  that  there  should 
be  any  failure  to  keep  such  books  in  print, 
the  ownership  of  the  copyrights  and  plates 
should  revert  to  the  author. 

The  new  management  was  unprepared 
to  assume  the  publication  of  books,  so  one 
by  one,  the  titles  went  out  of  print,  and  the 
copyrights  and  plates  reverted  to  father. 
Within  a  period  of  a  few  years,  all  of  his 
books  had  come  again  into  his  hands,  and  he 
assumed  their  publication,  choosing  as  a  busi- 
ness name,  The  Standard  Press.  This  time 
it  was  more  than  a  dining  room  table  oper- 
ation, with  an  office  and  a  shipping  room.  A 
half-dozen  or  more  new  books  were  written 
and  published.  Most  of  the  profits  were 
given  to  Missions  and  Christian  Education. 

When  a  modest  amount  of  savings  re- 
sulted from  a  living  dedicated  to  Christian 
stewardship  and  the  practice  of  thrift,  father 
had  difficulty  trying  to  decide  how  to  invest 
it.  For  a  minister  to  possess  ^nvthing  which 
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he  could  not  pick  up  and  carry  with  him  at 
any  time  might  be  sinful. 

Just  at  this  time  he  formed  acquaintance 
with  friends  who  were  interested  in  banking. 
This  would  be  a  safe  investment,  would  pay 
a  fair  dividend,  and  could  be  taken  anywhere 
the  minister  might  be  led,  at  least  so  father 
reasoned.  He  purchased  stock  and  within 
a  year  a  bank  crisis  was  on,  and  the  invest- 
ment was  a  total  loss.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  had  to  pay  an  assessment  of  one  hundred 
dollars  per  share  in  cash.  It  was  a  poor  be- 
ginning in  the  banking  business. 

He  had  heard  it  said,  that  the  place  to 
begin  again  in  any  legitimate  business  is 
exactly  where  one  has  failed.  So  as  a  new 
bank  was  organized  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
old,  he  again  invested,  this  time  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  enterprise,  and  a  little  heavier. 

Later  he  took  the  initiative  in  the  or- 
ganizing of  another  bank  in  a  neighboring 
town;  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, and  was  offered  the  presidency  of 
the  bank,  which  position  he  refused. 

Father  was  born  in  the  country  and  lived 
there  until  he  was  almost  nineteen.  He  spent 
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his  teen  age  summers  on  the  farm,  doing  all 
sorts  of  manual  labor.  He  was  a  child  of 
the  soil,  and  it  had  gotten  into  his  blood. 
After  he  left  farm  life,  he  still  longed  to  re- 
turn to  the  farm. 

If  not  a  real  "dirt  farmer,"  father 
thought  he  would  like  at  any  rate  to  own  a 
farm,  where  he  might  have  stock,  and  to 
which  he  might  go  for  relaxation.  But,  again, 
the  possible  sinfulness  of  a  minister  owning 
anything  which  he  could  not  pick  up  and 
carry  away  with  him,  wherever  he  might  be 
called  upon  to  move,  stared  him  in  the  face. 
He  brushed  aside  the  farm  suggestion  as  a 
possible  snare  of  the  devil. 

The  financial  crash  came  in  1933.  Fa- 
ther's modest  bank  holdings,  which  by  this 
time  represented  a  large  percentage  of  our 
savings,  appeared  to  be  lost,  even  threatening 
the  very  home  in  which  we  lived.  It  looked 
as  though  father's  theory  that  ministers'  small 
savings  must  be  invested  in  portable  paper 
chattels  was  going  to  mock  him  to  his  face. 

Father  and  mother  both  became  recon- 
ciled to  the  possible  loss  of  their  life  savings, 
but  they  didn't  give  up.  "Save  the  family 
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home  first  of  all  if  that's  possible,"  said 
mother.  If  anything  else  could  be  saved, 
the  money  would  be  converted  from  paper 
to  soil.  Father  had  tried  to  be  conscientious- 
ly religious  in  the  matter  of  the  investment 
of  their  modest  savings,  but  he  decided  he 
had  been  in  error. 

Following  the  new  freedom  which  this 
decision  brought  to  him,  he  and  mother  went 
in  quest  of  "a  farm."  Land  was  cheap,  but 
still  could  not  be  bought  without  money.  The 
quest  was  a  sort  of  a  Saturday  afternoon 
pastime.  In  the  meantime  conditions  grew 
no  better,  and  farm  lands  were  the  cheapest 
they  had  been  in  many  years. 

Finally,  father  and  mother  came  upon 
a  hundred  acre  farm,  well  located,  but  great- 
ly neglected.  The  fences  had  rotted  into 
the  ground,  the  barn  roof  was  swayback,  and 
the  hen  house  was  about  to  fall  on  its  face, 
but  father  figured  that  the  farm  had  good 
possibilities. 

By  this  time  all  the  banks  in  the  country 
were  closed,  but  a  friend  agreed  to  loan  fa- 
ther the  thousand  dollars  he  needed  for  the 
cash  down  payment  on  the  farm. 
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He  chose  a  tenant,  set  carpenters  to 
work  on  the  buildings,  and  gave  every  build- 
ing two  good  coats  of  paint.  College  boys 
grubbed  the  fence  rows,  and  hundreds  of 
rods  of  new  fences  went  up  during  the  first 
year.  Rumors  went  about  the  country-side, 
that  a  preacher  was  trying  to  show  the  farm- 
ers how  to  farm.  The  first  season  father 
reaped,  and  sold  choice  clover  seed  to  his 
neighbors,  soon  doubled  his  stock  and  trebled 
the  farm's  grain  yield.  All  this  was  accom- 
plished while  he  carried  on  his  work  as  a 
Professor  at  the  College,  giving  Bible  lecture 
series,  and  teaching  evening  Bible  training 
courses. 

After  several  years  the  flock  of  sheep 
and  the  guernsey  herd  had  grown  large 
enough  so  that  they  could  be  divided,  furnish- 
ing the  stock  for  two  farms. 

Father  had  his  eye  on  another  hundred 
acres.  He  bought  it,  too,  at  a  depression  bar- 
gain price.  This  farm  needed  every  kind  of 
repair,  plus  a  rigid  conservation  program  to 
recover  the  soil  from  a  very  bad  state  of 
erosion. 

Within  a  few  years,  it  was  listed  as  the 
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First  Indiana  Conservation  Farm,  and  re- 
ceived attention  in  farm  journals  of  other 
states.  Within  less  than  ten  years,  some  of 
the  five  thousand  evergreens  which  had  been 
planted  as  a  reforestation  project  on  several 
selected  acres  of  the  farm  were  ready  for  the 
market  as  Christmas  trees. 

Preacher,  Publisher,  Banker,  Farmer, 
father  had  the  knack  of  making  big  things 
out  of  little  things;  of  making  dollars  out  of 
pennies,  and  he  always  lived  well  within  a 
margin  of  his  means.  It  was  a  gospel  which 
he  preached  over  and  over,  and  proved  time 
after  time,  in  his  own  life. 
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MR.   WRIGHT 
WAS  WRONG 


gISHOP  Wright's  sons  Orville  and  Wilbur 
had  done  it.  The  neighbors  who  watched 
them  piece  together  bicycle  chains,  wood, 
cloth  and  a  funny  little  engine,  said  the  thing 
would  never  fly.  But  it  did,  and  several 
years  later  the  people  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  still 
could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  true,  even 
though  they  saw  these  foolhardy  boys  make 
flights  almost  daily.  The  Bishop's  sons  were 
making  a  very  ordinary  thing  out  of  the  im- 
possible, and  there  was  talk  that  airplanes 
would  have  a  place  in  transportation  and  wars. 
Father's  publishing  business  was  only 
a  few  blocks  from  the  Wright  Brothers' 
building,  where  the  famous  inventors  had 
their  office.  Why  not  interview  them  and 
find  out  what  place  they  think  the  airplane 
will  have  on  war  and  peace? 

Father  puffed  up  two  flights  of  stairs 
and  found  Orville,  a  small  man,  about  fifty- 
five  years  old,  sitting  at  a  huge  roll  top  desk 
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which  made  him  look  even  smaller.  He  was 
in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  wore  black  sateen 
sleeve  protectors  on  each  arm.  His  desk  was 
a  jumble  of  papers,  covered  with  figures  and 
doodle  marks.  Protruding  over  the  desk  was 
a  gas  wall  lamp,  and  the  walls  were  covered 
with  news  pictures  of  the  first  flight  of  the 
Wright  Brothers.  Nearby  sat  Wilbur  his 
inseparable  partner. 

As  father  stepped  into  their  office,  Or- 
ville  whirled  around  on  his  swivel  chair,  shoved 
his  bifocal  glasses  up  on  his  thin  nose  and 
smiled  a  welcome. 

"I  have  a  question  I'd  like  to  ask  you," 
said  father  without  much  formality." 

"Go  right  ahead,"  said  Orville.  "Have 
a  chair." 

"Well,"  said  father  easing  himself  into 
an  overstuffed  leather  chair,  "I've  been  read- 
ing predictions  in  the  newspapers  that  the 
airplane  is  going  to  bring  greater  carnage 
upon  civilization  than  any  other  tool  of  war 
that  has  ever  been  invented." 

"Don't  believe  it  Reverend.  Don't  be- 
lieve a  word  of  it,"  said  Orville.    "Mr.  Huff- 
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man,  the  men  who  declare  wars  are  not  the 
men  who  fight  them.  When  once  the  makers 
of  wars  discover  that  their  palaces  and  man- 
sions are  exposed  to  the  dropping  of  bombs 
from  airplanes  of  their  enemies,  they  will  be 
more  hesitant  to  decree  wars.  I  believe 
that  the  invention  of  the  airplane  will  ac- 
tually cause  wars  to  cease  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth." 

Father,  a  peace  loving  Mennonite,  looked 
unbelievingly  at  Bishop  Wright's  two  sons. 
The  United  Brethren  Church,  in  which  they 
had  been  reared,  was  a  peace  loving  church, 
and  Bishop  Wright  was  a  peace  loving  man 
who  must  have  imparted  some  of  his  hatred 
of  war  to  his  famous  sons,  but  father  could 
hardly  believe  his  ears. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  continued  Orville,  hitch- 
ing his  thumbs  under  the  shoulders  of  his 
black  suspenders,  "The  government  recently 
made  some  tests  from  our  plane,  flying  over 
a  battleship.  They  dropped  oranges  on  the 
deck  of  the  battleship  and  hit  their  mark  75 
out  of  a  hundred  times.  Ships  will  be  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  airplane,  and  all 
nations  will  be  so  afraid  of  the  airplane's  ef- 
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fectiveness  that  they  will  arrange   somehow 
to  get  along  together  without  fighting." 

"I  hope  you're  right,"  said  father  grave- 
ly as  he  walked  out  into  the  hall,  and  Mr. 
Wright  spun  around  in  his  chair  and  settled 
himself  at  his  roll  top  desk. 

Father  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions 
and  high  ideals.  Sometimes  he  couldn't  find 
the  answers  to  life's  great  problems,  but  he 
never  hid  behind  any  pretenses.  He  just  ad- 
mitted he  didn't  know  the  answers. 

He  believed  that  wars  will  never  cease 
until  "The  Prince  of  Peace  Comes,"  but  he 
was  Mennonite  through  and  through  in  his 
pacifism.  During  World  War  I  this 
put  father  and  his  family  squarely  on  the 
spot,  and  for  a  time  made  us  very  unpopular  in 
the  community.  Pressed  by  outside  influ- 
ences, we  boys  frequently  badgered  him  about 
his  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and  demanded 
to  know  what  he  would  do  if  a  burglar  should 
get  into  our  house  and  attack  us.  "Would  you 
kill  him?" 

"No,"  said  father,  "I'd  reason  with  him 
and  I'd  give  him  anything  he  demanded,  but 
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I  would  wrestle  with  him  and  try  to  toss  him 
out  the  window  if  he  attacked  my  family." 

"Just  how  far  do  you  think  you  would 
get  in  reasoning  with  a  burglar?"  we  argued. 
"His  gun  would  do  all  the  talking." 

For  this  father  had  no  answer.  He 
would  look  off  into  the  distance  and  lose  him- 
self in  thought. 

During  World  War  II,  I  think  he 
began  to  see  that  it  was  impossible  to  set  a 
rigid  line  of  demarcation  between  Christian 
and  Non- Christian  participation  in  war.  When 
I  argued  that  hogs  going  from  his  farm  to 
feed  the  army  made  him  just  as  much  a  part 
of  the  war  machine  as  it  did  me,  a  publicity 
manager  for  a  Roller  Bearing  Company, 
mother  intervened  with  a  gentle  proposal, 
that  we  should  not  carry  the  discussion  any 
farther — and  there  it  ended. 

Even  though  father  was  opposed  to 
physical  resistance,  he  was  an  advocate  of 
strong  moral  resistance  to  evil  in  all  its 
forms. 

He  fought  the  liquor  industry  with  all 
his  might,  urging  local  options,  prohibition 
and  every  other  restraining  device  that  could 
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be  applied  to  the  makers  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. 

When  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  riding 
high,  wide  and  handsome,  father  defied  it 
from  the  pulpit.  On  one  occasion  the  Klan 
announced  a  rally  in  our  neighborhood  park, 
and  warned  that  everybody  in  the  community 
had  better  be  present  to  observe  the  cere- 
monies or  they  would  be  "marked"  anti- 
American.  Father  answered  boldly,  that  if 
hiding  behind  a  bed  sheet  and  frightening 
minority  groups  with  rough-house  tactics  was 
true  Americanism,  they  could   "mark"   him. 

When  a  heavy  rain  storm  broke  up  the 
Klan  rally,  and  pasted  the  flimsy  hoods  to 
the  heads  and  faces  of  the  "faithful  ones," 
leaving  them  groping  behind  closed  peep 
holes,  father  sat  on  his  porch  a  block  down 
the  street  and  shook  with  laughter  at  their 
confusion  and  dismay. 

An  Arminian  in  his  theological  viewpoint, 
father  performed  successfully  the  delicate 
task  of  setting  forth  his  own  convictions  with- 
out antagonizing  the  most  radical  Calvinists. 
More  remarkable  than  this  was  his  ability 
to   gather   the   great   Protestant   theologians 
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into  one  faculty — both  theological  schools  to- 
gether— and  maintain  harmony  among  them 
for  many  weeks  at  a  time.  Each  man  was 
an  expert  in  his  own  field,  usually  with  a 
dominating  personality  and  some  shade  of 
belief  peculiar  to  his  own  denomination.  Fa- 
ther always  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  "The  Fun- 
damentals Of  The  Faith,"  patiently  leading 
those  back  into  the  path  who  rode  off  on 
tangents,  and  gently  restraining  those  who 
were  too  dogmatic.  He  loved  his  curriculum. 
He  loved  his  students.  He  loved  his  pro- 
fessors. And  most  of  all  he  loved  his  Lord. 
There  is  no  other  explanation  for  his  unusual 
success  as  a  teacher  and  administrator. 

Expediency  seldom  tempered  his  concept 
of  right  and  wrong.  Early  in  his  teaching 
career,  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  inter- 
collegiate athletics  was  wrong  because  "those 
who  need  physical  development  don't  get  it 
and  those  who  don't  need  it,  get  it."  He 
argued  that  such  a  program  usually  resolves 
a  school  into  the  position  of  the  tail  wagging 
the  dog. 

He  was  especially  critical  of  football, 
and  kept  a  running  record  of  the  football 
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fatalities  for  each  year.  He  never  permitted 
us  boys  to  play  football,  nor  did  he  approve 
when  his  grandsons  played.  He  was  especial- 
ly grieved  when  Taylor  University,  a  school 
in  which  he  had  taught  for  nine  years  and 
from  which  he  received  his  Doctor's  Degree, 
changed  its  century  old  policy  and  installed 
a  program  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 
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BRIGHTLY 
BEAMS  OUR 
FATHER'S  MERCY 

gOME TIMES  family  worship  was  an  or- 
deal for  us  boys,  with  neighborhood  chil- 
dren shouting  for  us  to  come  out  and  play,  and 
three  disgruntled  boys  sulking  over  having 
to  come  in  when  the  rest  of  the  children  were 
still  playing.  But  very  rarely  did  father  or 
mother  miss  calling  us  together  around  the 
old  fashioned  oak  library  table  in  the  living 
room.  Never  lavish  in  the  use  of  electricity, 
father  leaned  into  the  light  of  the  40  watt 
bulb  that  glowed  sullenly  from  beneath  the 
crooked  stemmed  library  lamp  he  had  bought 
at  a  furniture  store  bargain  sale,  and  read 
from  His  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible, 
The  American  Revised  Version  or  sometimes 
from  his  Greek  Testament.  A  stickler  for 
accuracy,  if  he  fluffed  a  word  or  phrase,  fa- 
ther repeated  it,  making  sure  each  word  was 
carefully  pronounced  and  properly  articu- 
lated. 
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Then  came  the  song  session  followed  by 
prayer.  Sometimes  mother  would  step  into 
the  music  room  adjacent  to  the  living  room 
and  accompany  our  hymn  on  the  big,  burly, 
walnut,  upright  piano  which  was  her  pride 
and  joy.  She  always  held  the  melody  firmly 
in  her  right  hand,  but  found  it  difficult  to 
squeeze  her  one  good  left  hand  chord  into 
the  harmonies  of  our  entire  repertoire. 
Most  of  the  time  though  we  sang  without 
the  piano  as  we  did  every  Sunday  morning 
at  breakfast,  when  we  harmonized  on  moth- 
er's favorite  "Safely  Through  Another  Week." 
Johnny's  fidgeting  on  father's  knee,  Paul's 
slumping  indifference,  or  my  sulking  didn't 
thwart  father.  He  just  threw  his  head  back, 
squinted  his  eyes,  shifted  into  soprano  and 
strained  for  the  high  note  in  "Let  the  lower 
lights  be  burn-'mg."  When  the  atmosphere 
was  clear  and  he  had  a  good,  solid  lead,  fa- 
ther automatically  dropped  back  into  his  rich, 
full  bass  voice,  and  mother  rounded  out  the 
harmony  with  her  mellow  alto  as  we  sang 
"Brightly  Beams  our  Father's  Mercy." 

That  song  had  a  double  meaning  to  me. 
In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  father  bore  up 
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graciously  and  sweetly.  His  was  a  brand  of 
mercy  and  tenderness  and  Godliness  that  en- 
veloped his  sons,  and  led  them  into  a  Chris- 
tian experience  by  precept  and  example,  by 
simple  patient  instruction. 

One  of  the  most  vivid  memories  of  fa- 
ther's patience  and  understanding,  had  its 
beginning  on  a  sullen,  August  afternoon. 
The  barometer  had  been  skidding  downward 
all  day.  Mother  sang  cheerily  as  she  went 
about  her  baking,  but  this  little  gesture  of 
bravado  didn't  quite  cover  her  apprehension. 
A  gust  of  wind  seized  the  back  door  angrily, 
hammered  it  shut  with  one  giant  blow,  and 
shattered  the  glass  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Mother  winced,  then  continued  placidly  pok- 
ing her  index  finger  into  the  big  puffballs  of 
light  dough  which  would  soon  be  old  fashioned 
coffee  cakes,  crusted  with  little  pools  of  gold- 
en brown  sugar  and  melted  butter.  The  sun 
blacked  out.  Big,  black  thunder-heads  rolled 
in  from  the  west,  and  sent  the  little  white 
fleecy  clouds  scurrying  in  all  directions.  Then 
all  was  quiet.  Four-year-old  Johnny,  play- 
ing in  his  sandbox  looked  at  the  sky,  dropped 
his   choo-choo,   and   came   toddling   into   the 
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house.  The  birds  quit  singing.  The  crickets 
stopped  their  chirping.  The  nervous  old 
poplar  tree  in  the  back  yard  stilled  its  rustling 
until  the  topmost  leaf  turned  its  dusty  silver 
face  toward  the  west  and  looked  in  awe  at 
the  frowning  sky. 

Then  it  hit.  The  storm  shook  our  prize 
plum  trees  until  the  half  ripe  giant  plums 
let  go  and  bounced  wildly  on  the  well  top. 
Every  window  in  the  house  rattled  on  its 
sill,  as  the  wind  sucked  and  blew  at  the  glass 
panes.  The  big  poplar  whistled  in  fright  as 
the  wind  tore  through  its  branches,  and  rode 
one  of  its  master  limbs  ruthlessly  to  the 
ground.  I  ran  in  terror  to  the  closet  in  the 
upstairs  hall,  covered  myself  with  a  blanket, 
and  almost  smothered  to  death  in  an  effort 
to  shut  out  all  sound  of  the  raging  storm. 

Month  after  month  I  lived  in  constant 
fear  of  big  winds,  black  clouds,  lightning, 
thunder.  Father  saw  my  fear.  He  didn't 
scold  me.  He  just  smiled  reassuringly  and 
said,  "God  will  take  care  of  us,  son." 

Then  one  day  he  saw  me  run,  terror 
stricken,  upstairs.  From  beneath  the  big 
comforter  in  the  clothes  closet,  where  I  was 
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sweating  and  pulling  for  my  breath  I  could 
hear  his  footsteps  above  the  pounding  of  my 
heart,  above  the  fury  of  the  breaking  storm. 
Slowly  he  opened  the  door,  gently  he  lifted 
the  blanket  and  smiled  into  my  face.  I  felt 
his  hand  closing  on  mine  and  pulling  me  to 
my  feet.  Down  the  stairs  we  went  out  into 
the  back  yard. 

"Look  up  Lambert,"  he  said.  I  looked 
up.  Purple-black  clouds  were  churning  and 
writhing,  and  showing  through  a  veil  of  thin 
white  clouds  that  were  stretched  just  above 
the  tree  tops. 

"Isn't  it  beautiful?"  he  said.  Admiration 
and  praise,  the  ecstacy  of  hearing  the  thun- 
dering voice  of  God,  of  seeing  Him  write 
celestial  shorthand  on  the  turbulent  clouds 
...  all  of  this  was  visible  in  father's  face. 
It  was  beautiful  .  .  .  father's  face  and  the 
sky. 

"We  need  never  fear  God's  handiwork," 
he  smiled  as  he  looked  down  at  me.  "If  God 
should  see  fit  to  lift  us  up  on  the  wings  of 
the  storm,  and  take  us  to  be  with  Him,  would 
there  be  any  more  glorious  way  to  go?"  Fa- 
ther  had   released   my   hand    and   was    now 
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standing  with  his  arm  around  my  shoulder. 
The  wind  quieted  down.  We  could  hear 
the  rain  beating  upon  a  million  corn  leaves 
in  farmer  Motter's  field  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
down  the  road.  I  slipped  my  arm  around 
father's  waist  and  we  walked  slowly  to  the 
house.  The  rain  was  making  a  din  on  the 
tin  roof  of  farmer  Motter's  barn  nearby. 

"I'm  not  afraid  now,  father,"  I  said. 
Father  said,  "I'm  glad,  son." 

We  stood  a  moment  on  the  back  porch 
steps,  looking  again  into  the  sky.  The  black, 
white  and  purple  clouds  had  all  blended  into 
a  silvery  white  sheet.  The  cool  rain  beat  into 
our  faces,  washed  the  tear  smudges  from  my 
cheeks  and  the  fear  from  my  heart. 

Father  always  said  that  our  lives  speak 
louder  than  our  words,  and  our  faces  tell 
more  than  our  tongues.  And  he  proved  it 
daily,   even   in   comforting   a   panicky   child. 

There  was  a  thread  of  gentle  mercy  that 
ran  all  through  father's  life.  Many  a  Sun- 
day he  came  home  to  dinner  after  pouring 
himself  into  a  sermon,  and  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  vociferous  hecklers: 
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"You  certainly  are  handy  with  that  handker- 
chief." "Do  you  have  to  clean  your  glasses 
in  the  pulpit?"  "I  was  afraid  you  were 
going  to  rub  your  mouth  off  your  face." 
"Did  you  have  to  preach  that  long?"  "It's 
ridiculous  the  way  you  combed  your  bald 
head  just  before  you  entered  the  pulpit.  If 
you  hadn't  been  so  adept  and  cunning  at  it 
you  would  have  made  the  whole  congregation 
laugh."  "I  can't  believe  that  the  tides  lift 
that  high  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy." 

Father  would  listen  patiently,  and  then 
say  humbly,  "I'm  awfully  disappointed  with 
myself.  I  do  want  to  do  better.  As  for  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  I  feel  sure  my  information 
is  correct,  but  we'll  look  it  up."  There  was 
never  any  reprisal  for  the  criticism  we  poured 
upon  him.  Never  any  reference  to  the  many 
obvious  faults  of  his  hecklers. 

For  all  his  humility  and  good  nature, 
father  was  anything  but  a  sissy.  When  the 
oldest  son  Paul  reached  the  cocksure  age  of 
seventeen,  was  six  feet  tall,  weighed  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds,  had  not  had  a  whip- 
ping for  three  years,  and  felt  like  he  could 
lick   his   weight   in   wildcats,    a   crisis   arose. 
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Paul  persistently  made  uncomplimentary 
references  to  father's  middle-aged  paunch 
and  his  inability  to  defend  himself  in  combat. 
Finally  Paul  challenged  him  outright  to  a 
wrestling  match,  and  father  could  not  escape 
the  challenge.  They  squared  off  and  took 
their  holds  in  the  back  yard,  hidden  by  house 
and  shrubbery. 

To  Paul's  surprise,  father  still  had 
some  of  the  sinews  of  youth  left  in  him.  Fa- 
ther would  have  quit  the  moment  he  saw  he 
could  win,  but  Paul  was  all  for  pushing  it 
to  a  finish.  Over  and  over  they  went,  until 
they  landed  on  the  north  side  of  the  house 
in  full  view  of  the  neighbors  and  Main  Street 
traffic.  Mother  raised  a  window  and  called 
"Jasper!  Jasper!"  But  father  couldn't  quit 
just  then,  because  Paul  had  a  good,  solid 
Half  Nelson  on  him. 

A  gallery  of  neighborhood  kids  gathered 
quickly  to  watch  "Rev.  Huffman  fighting 
with  his  son,"  and  father's  embarrassment 
was  complete.  But  he  followed  through  to 
the  finish.  Wheezing  and  puffing,  he  pinned 
his  knees  on  Paul's  shoulders. 

Father's  combat  with  Paul  was  excelled 
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only  by  his  combat  with  our  first  horseless 
carriage,  which  carried  the  presumptuous  trade 
name  "Regal."  After  reading  the  book  thor- 
oughly, and  making  a  couple  of  test  runs  up 
and  down  a  country  road,  our  forty-four 
year  old  chauffeur  concluded  that  he  was 
ready  to  drive  us  from  our  home  at  Bluffton, 
Ohio,  ninety  miles  to  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 
Fifteen  miles  out,  we  ran  into  a  cloudburst, 
and  all  hands  went  to  work  on  the  side  cur- 
tains. Even  with  the  side  curtains  up,  we 
were  well  dampened  in  body  and  spirit,  and 
father  kept  complaining  he  couldn't  see  out. 
We  ran  into  a  road  that  was  under  construc- 
tion and  tried  to  turn  around.  Father  ground 
his  gears  to  and  fro,  frequently  shifting  into 
second  when  he  meant  to  shift  into  reverse. 
The  car  slithered  back  and  forth  in  rich,  red 
clay  mud,  at  times  swinging  perilously  close 
to  the  brink  of  a  twenty  foot  drop-off.  Each 
time  father  backed  up,  as  we  all  leaned  for- 
ward, with  the  three  boys  shouting  "stop!" 
and  mother  calling  plaintively,  "Jasper!  Jas- 
per!" Then  father  would  throw  the  car  into 
neutral  while  he  took  off  his  black  ecclesias- 
tical hat,  and  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow, 
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and  we  all  relaxed  for  a  moment.  When  he 
went  forward  we  pushed  hard  on  the  floor- 
boards and  shouted  "Stop!   Stop!" 

Father  wasn't  quite  sure  of  his  car,  and 
even  less  sure  of  his  passengers,  but  he  never 
lost  his  patience.  Finally  he  worked  the 
Regal  out  of  the  gumbo,  and  into  the  town 
of  Troy.  Five  hours  on  the  way,  and  fifteen 
miles  from  our  destination,  we  "put  up  for 
the  night." 

Father  was  never  vain  about  his  appear- 
ance, but  he  was  always  as  neat  and  clean  as 
a  pin,  and  preserved  his  clothing  and  per- 
sonal effects  with  meticulous  care,  to  the  point 
of  keeping  an  old  pair  of  glasses  on  the  cel- 
lar-way shelf  and  wearing  them  while  he 
cleaned  out  and  stoked  the  furnace. 

In  his  youth  he  had  a  heavy  shock  of 
curly  black  hair,  but  he  began  to  lose  it  in 
his  late  twenties,  and  was  very  bald  before 
he  was  forty  years  old. 

He  never  considered  using  a  toupee,  but 
he  read  a  magazine  ad  once  which  told  about  a 
marvelous  fluid  concoction  that  would  grow 
hair,  if  you  rubbed  it  on  your  head  nightly. 
Father    applied   the    sticky   stuff   faithfully, 
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and  massaged  his  head  carefully.  Nothing 
happened,  until  one  morning  mother  awoke 
and  called,  "Jasper!  Jasper!  you've  done 
it."  "Done  what?"  said  father  sleepily.  "Your 
hair  cure  is  working,"  said  mother.  Father 
bounded  out  of  bed  and  strode  to  the  mirror, 
immediately  to  discover  mother's  sense  of 
humor.  Several  feathers  had  worked  out  of 
his  pillow,  and  were  sticking  to  his  head. 

Father  took  our  pranks  in  stride,  and 
when  he  was  the  butt  of  a  joke  took  it  in 
sheepish  good  humor.  I  remember  only  one 
time  that  we  really  ruffled  his  temper.  He 
had  been  sitting  for  hours  at  his  desk,  grad- 
ing papers.  We  secreted  ourselves  behind 
the  living  room  door  with  a  Ford  spark  coil, 
and  when  he  raised  up  from  his  chair  we 
slipped  two  thin  pieces  of  copper  beneath 
him.  After  a  few  minutes  we  turned  on  the 
juice.  Father  vaulted  out  of  his  chair,  traced 
the  wires  to  our  hiding  place,  lined  us  up 
against  the  wall  and  lectured  us  on  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  such  a  prank. 

When  a  maiden  cousin  of  mother's  came 
to  live  with  us  and  was  a  target  for  our 
pranks,  father  and  mother  both  were  a  bit 
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uneasy,  especially  when  her  boy  friend  made 
his  first  call.  He  was  a  prominent  Illinois 
corn  grower,  a  man  of  dignity  and  position. 
Mother's  cousin,  a  returned  missionary,  spent 
days  getting  ready  for  the  event,  and  the 
folks  drilled  us  for  weeks  on  our  behavior. 

The  dinner  went  off  well  enough,  and 
father  and  mother  cheerily  kissed  their  well- 
behaved  boys  good-night  as  they  went  up- 
stairs to  bed,  and  the  guest  of  honor  lead  our 
cousin  into  the  parlor.  There  was  a  long  omin- 
ous silence,  and  then  a  loud  noise  in  the  par- 
lor. Father,  helping  mother  with  the  dishes, 
listened  with  bated  breath.  Now  Paul  was 
calling  down  through  the  ceiling  register  in 
the  parlor:  "I  understand  that  you're  a 
corn  expert,"  he  shouted  at  our  guest.  There 
was  a  pause,  and  then  the  guest  replied  with 
quiet  dignity,  "Yes,  I  do  tend  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  corn."  There  was  some  whis- 
pering and  stifled  laughing  from  upstairs, 
and  then  Paul  shouted  in  a  loud  voice,  "I've 
got  a  corn  that  needs  attention,  come  and 
take  a  look  at  it." 

Father  bounded  up  the  stairway  and 
found  us  "fast  asleep"  in  our  various  beds. 
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He  burst  into  our  room,  took  a  look  at  us, 
smiled  and  walked  quietly  downstairs. 

While  teaching  a  Bible  Class  at  Bluff- 
ton  College  one  day,  father  was  called  to  the 
door.  There  stood  five  year  old  Johnny  with 
dirty  knees  showing  through  his  worn  over- 
alls, the  front  brim  of  his  farmer's  straw  hat 
broken  away  from  the  crown,  and  his  big 
black  eyes  peeking  through  the  crack  be- 
tween brim  and  crown  of  his  hat.  When  the 
class  of  Bible  scholars  saw  Johnny  framed 
in  the  doorway  and  father  looking  down  on 
him  in  puzzled  embarrassment,  they  laughed 
heartily  and  then  quieted  down  quickly 
enough  to  hear  Johnny  say,  "I  came  to 
visit  your  class." 

Father  quickly  recovered  himself,  and 
treating  John  with  adult  respect  seated  him 
in  the  front  row  of  seats  where  he  remained 
until  the  class  period  ended. 

Father's  mercy  beamed  brightly  even 
when  he  was  compelled  to  punish  us  boys.  I 
never  knew  him  to  strike  any  of  us  in  anger. 
He  was  careful  to  warn  us  if  we  committed 
a   misdemeanor,    and   he   usually   gave   us    a 
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second  or  even  third  chance  to  straighten  up. 
Then  when  it  became  clear  to  him  that  we 
needed  "to  have  our  hide  loosened  up,"  he 
marched  us  through  the  kitchen,  picked  up  a 
good,  limber,  cherry  sprout  off  the  top  of 
the  kitchen  cabinet,  followed  us  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cellar  steps,  and  sat  with  judicial  dig- 
nity on  the  fourth  from  the  bottom  step. 
The  defendant  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps  and  heard  the  charges  in  detail.  He 
was  asked  if  he  understood  the  charges  clear- 
ly, and  was  then  permitted  to  make  a  defense. 
Paul  and  I  seldom  won  a  case,  but  John  fre- 
quently got  father  all  snarled  up  in  a  discus- 
sion of  the  ethics  of  the  situation,  and  talked  his 
way  out.  After  hearing  the  defendant's  re- 
buttal, father  would  quietly  declare  his  de- 
cision and  proceed  with  the  penalty.  The 
sentence  would  be  rendered  something  like 
this: 

"Son,  I  love  you  very  much.  But  the  Bi- 
ble tells  us  that  if  we  spare  the  rod  we  spoil 
the  child.  You  have  done  wrong.  There 
must  be  some  punishment  for  this  wrong.  I 
will  give  you  five  strokes  with  this  whip,  and  it 
will  hurt  me  more  than  it  will  you.  I  would 
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rather  take  this  whipping  myself  than  give 
it." 

Extending  the  whip  to  the  defendant 
he  would  say,  "You  whip  me  or  I  will  have 
to  whip  you." 

By  this  time  we  were  usually  broken- 
hearted, and  laid  willingly  across  his 
knees.  On  several  occasions  we  boys  dis- 
cussed the  idea  of  taking  father  at  his  word, 
and  giving  him  a  good  sound  thrashing,  but 
he  was  so  obviously  sincere  and  tender  hearted 
and  kind,  and  we  were  always  so  clearly  in 
the  wrong,  that  nothing  ever  came  of  these 
deliberations. 

Father's  kindness  toward  mother  was  im- 
measurable. They  often  differed  in  their 
opinions,  and  would  sometimes  express  these 
differences,  if  they  did  not  pertain  to  family 
affairs.  In  fact  they  always,  so  far  as  we 
children  ever  knew,  agreed  on  matters  of 
discipline.  But  Father  never  spoke  an  un- 
kind word  to  mother  in  our  hearing,  and 
mother  often  said  that  he  never  in  his  life 
was  rude  or  unkind  to  her. 

One  Sunday  I  went  with  father  to 
preach   in   a   mission   at   Lima,    Ohio.      The 
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services  were  held  in  a  remodeled  box  car, 
and  father,  though  he  was  a  college  professor, 
mingled  with  these  poor,  broken  bodies  and 
spirits  with  the  same  tenderness  and  love  that 
he  lavished  on  his  own  family.  These  people 
had  no  individual  serving  glasses  for  the  com- 
munion service,  and  all  drank  from  the  same 
glass.  They  knelt  at  a  simple,  unpainted 
board  altar  rail  with  heads  bowed  in  rever- 
ence, and  passed  the  glass  slowly  down  the 
line,  each  tilting  his  head  back  to  take  a  sip, 
while  father  explained  the  significance  of  this 
ordinance.  At  the  end  of  the  row  father 
gently  lifted  the  spilling  glass  from  the  hand 
of  an  epileptic,  held  it  to  the  epileptic  man's 
lips  and  then  raised  it  without  flinching  to 
his  own  lips. 

Father  had  great  consideration  for  his 
congregation.  One  Sunday  morning  we  were 
driving  to  St.  John's  Church  at  Pandora, 
Ohio,  and  he  was  thumbing  through  his  ser- 
mon outline,  while  Paul  drove.  A  car  pulled 
up  behind  us  and  honked  our  driver,  who 
was  laboring  under  a  thirty-mile-an-hour 
speed  limit,  to  the  side  of  the  road.  As  the 
car  passed  us  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  father  recog- 
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nized  the  occupants  as  members  of  a  nearby 
church  who  had  heard  him  preach  this  ser- 
mon before.  Surmising  that  they  were  on  the 
way  to  St.  John's  to  hear  him  again,  he  quick- 
ly turned  to  another  sermon  outline  in  his  little 
black  book,  and  was  still  deep  in  its  contents 
when  we  pulled  up  at  the  church  door.  Father's 
intuition  was  right  as  usual.  Just  ahead  of 
us,  entering  the  church  door  were  the  people 
who  had  passed  us  on  the  road. 

Father's  religion  was  not  packed  in  cello- 
phane. He  placed  a  literal  interpretation 
upon  the  Biblical  injunction  to  be  our  broth- 
er's keeper.  The  top-flight  executive  of  the 
local  power  company  was  our  neighbor.  He 
was  a  very  gracious  gentleman,  with  whom 
father  had  only  a  speaking  acquaintance,  but 
he  felt  a  concern  for  this  man's  soul.  The 
gentleman  didn't  give  father  any  kind  of  a 
chance  to  get  near  him,  nor  open  up  the  sub- 
ject of  salvation  or  religion  or  even  church. 
He  was  not  interested  in  God  or  church,  and 
that  was  that.  Finally  father  strode  off  one 
evening,  walked  up  on  the  neighbor's  porch, 
rang  the  doorbell  and  said  simply,  "I've  come 
to  talk  to  you  about  your  soul."     Two  hours 
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later  father  came  home  with  a  light  heart, 
and  the  assurance  that  he  had  obeyed  a  defi- 
nite conviction;  had  won  a  new  friend  for 
himself,  and  so  he  prayed,  a  new  disciple  for 
his  Lord. 

The  day  father's  twin  brother  died,  the 
sparkle  of  his  piercing  black  eyes  died  out, 
and  he  walked  with  stooped  shoulders  listless- 
ly back  and  forth  to  his  classes  at  the  college. 
The  twins,  Jasper  and  Jesse,  had  very  little 
in  common  in  their  daily  work,  for  they  lived 
miles  apart  in  distance,  in  vocation  and  spirit. 
But  father  loved  "Jess-ie"  all  his  life  with  the 
same  fraternal  love  that  prompted  him  when 
they  were  school  kids  and  he  the  stronger,  to 
lead  Jesse  the  weaker,  by  the  hand  back  and 
forth  to  school.  During  the  depression  he 
bought  a  house  for  Jesse  to  live  in.  He  very 
thoughtfully  selected  ties,  shirts,  and  even 
an  occasional  suit  for  Jesse  on  his  birthdays. 
~No  matter  how  busy  he  was,  he  always  found 
time  to  stop  in  and  see  Jesse  when  he  was 
near  his  home  or  meat  market.  And  this  love 
was  mutual.  Uncle  Jesse  returned  his  love 
with  quiet  gentility,  lingering  devotedly  on 
each    precious    minute    they    were    together. 
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Then  in  the  62nd  year  their  bond  of  fellow- 
ship was  broken.  Jesse  was  gone  and  father 
was  lonely.  It  was  the  same  kind  of  loneli- 
ness that  he  felt  each  time  he  thought  of 
little  Martha. 

Like  all  other  sorrows  that  entered  his 
life,  the  death  of  father's  twin  only  mellowed 
him,  and  contributed  to  his  compassionate  ten- 
derness of  feeling  toward  his  fellow  men. 
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pATHER  had  an  amazing  assortment  of 
"good  friends" — men  of  national  reputa- 
tion, in  the  religious  and  political  world,  and 
nondescript  fellows  such  as  the  barber  who 
clipped  the  little  fringe  of  hair  around  his 
bald  head  every  few  weeks,  or  the  colored 
porter  in  the  post  office.  He  never  was 
chummy  with  any  of  them,  but  his  keen  sense 
of  humor  showed  through  his  quiet  dignity, 
and  won  friends  for  him  wherever  he  went. 

He  sat  with  and  talked  with  ease  to  the 
"giants,"  always  thinking  of  himself  as  the 
"little  man"  who  did  the  work  while  others 
carried  the  titles  and  won  popular  attention. 

When  Taylor  University  conferred  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  upon 
him,  he  was  genuinely  appreciative  of  it.  But 
he  resigned  himself  to  the  fact  that  his  min- 
istry was  a  teaching  ministry  that  appealed 
largely  to  the  intellect,  was  never  highly  emo- 
tional and  seldom  won  for  him  wide  popu- 
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larity.  He  had  natural  ability  as  a  pro- 
moter of  new  ideas,  new  projects  and  new 
programs.  He  was  outstanding  in  his  abil- 
ity to  raise  money  from  the  platform,  or  by 
personal  solicitation  for  religious  causes  which 
he  represented,  but  he  had  an  aversion  to 
showmanship  of  any  kind.  For  many  years 
he  refused  to  put  colorful  jackets  on  the  books 
he  wrote,  because  he  felt  they  were  "cheap- 
ening." He  was  a  man  of  curious  contrasts. 
He  eminated  a  genial  warmth  that  drew  peo- 
ple to  him,  but  he  held  them  at  arms  length. 
He  had  a  host  of  "good  friends,"  but  no 
chums. 

Father  had  great  respect  for  Clif f  Town- 
send,  the  drawling  Hoosier  Governor,  who 
filled  various  posts  of  prominence  in  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  1930's.  Tradition- 
ally a  Republican-Prohibitionist,  father  en- 
gaged in  good  natured  banter  with  the  farm- 
er-governor, discussed  with  him  the  intricate 
details  of  farming  and  practical  religion, 
loaned  him  his  bachelor's  gown  when  he  be- 
latedly received  his  college  degree.  Father 
became  his  professor  when  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Extension  Staff  of  Indiana 
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State  Normal.  The  man  later  to  be  Governor 
of  Indiana  was  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  attended  father's  classes.  The 
year  Mr.  Townsend  became  Governor  of  In- 
diana, father  discovered  that  people  high  in 
Indiana  Democratic  circles  were  receiving 
license  plates  with  very  low  numbers  as  tokens 
of  their  faithfulness  in  party  service.  The  gov- 
ernor's plate  was  No.  1,  and  anyone  with  a 
number  under  100  was  considered  a  political 
bigwig.  One  day  father  met  the  governor 
in  the  local  bank.  He  jokingly  asked  for 
one  of  those  magic  license  plates.  A  few 
weeks  later  the  license  plate  arrived.  It  was 
number  27.  Father  was  as  pleased  as  a  school 
kid  with  a  new  Yo-Yo.  He  fastened  the 
plates  carefully  to  his  Plymouth  Sedan  and 
parked  his  car  in  front  of  the  barber  shop. 

A  soap-box  politician  burst  into  the  shop 
all  in  a  dither.  "Where's  the  Governor's 
aide?"  he  almost  shouted.  "Who  is  it?  Who 
is  it?"  Father  sat  like  a  mummy  beneath 
the  barber's  striped  apron,  head  tilted  for- 
ward, looking  through  his  eyebrows.  He  was 
as  sober  as  a  judge.  He  sat  perfectly  quiet 
while  the  shop  hummed  with  excitement  over 
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the  imminence  of  one  of  the  Governor's  elect. 
Then  slowly  stepping  out  of  the  chair,  he 
planted  his  money  firmly  in  the  barber's 
palm,  and  walked  jauntily  to  the  car.  An 
astonished  hush  settled  over  the  shop. 

Father  took  a  liking  to  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  and  an  acquaintance  was  cul- 
tivated between  them.  Father  missed  no  op- 
portunity of  meeting  him  when  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  so,  and  they  conversed  freely  and 
frankly. 

In  one  of  these  conversations  with  Mr. 
Bryan,  father  said:  "Mr.  Bryan,  I  can't  quite 
understand  your  apparently  contradictory 
attitude  on  the  liquor  question.  You  are  en- 
thusiastic in  your  efforts  against  booze,  but 
when  you  come  to  our  town  and  other  cities 
as  well,  you  are  associated  with  the  very  peo- 
ple whom  we  know  are  interested  in  legal- 
izing liquor."  Somewhat  hesitant  Mr.  Bryan 
replied:  "I  have  hoped,  Mr.  Huffman,  to 
be  able  to  reform  my  political  party  in  rela- 
tion to  the  liquor  problem."  Father  immedi- 
ately switched  the  conversation. 

Father's  mild  manners  sometimes  mis- 
lead people  into  believing  that  he  could  be 
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pushed  around.  But  they  soon  found  that 
he  knew  exactly  where  he  was  going,  and 
precisely  how  he  was  going  to  get  there.  No 
shouting,  arm  waving  or  bluffing  could  side- 
track him.  Although  he  never  studied  law 
or  finance,  he  had  a  quality  of  good  common 
sense  that  told  him  what  was  equitable,  legal 
and  sound  business,  and  he  won  the  respect 
of  bankers  and  lawyers.  His  counsel  was 
sought  by  many  organizations  and  individuals. 

Noting  these  characteristics,  the  meticul- 
ous treasurer  of  Winona  Lake  School  of 
Theology,  the  vice-president  of  the  Warsaw, 
Indiana,  Lake  City  Bank,  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  father — "Your  judgment  and  capabilities 
are  outstanding." 

Deep  down  in  father's  correspondence 
files  I  found  a  sheaf  of  letters  from  the  be- 
loved hillbilly  preacher  Bud  Robinson.  They 
were  all  dated  1914.  The  informality  of  the 
salutation  and  horrid  spelling  must  have  made 
father  wince. 

Dr.  William  Edward  Beiderwolf,  the 
internationally  famous  evangelist,  was  fa- 
ther's immediate  superior  at  Winona  Lake 
School  of  Theology.     Father  recognized  him 
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as  such,  and  worked  humbly  and  eagerly 
with  this  famous  master  until  Dr.  Beiderwolf 
passed  away  in  1939.  Father  never  quite 
knew  whether  his  services  were  completely 
acceptable  to  the  hard-driving  preacher  and 
theologian,  until  one  day  he  sat  at  his  bed- 
side holding  his  hand.  Dr.  Beiderwolf 's  work 
was  done,  and  he  was  about  to  turn  the  reins 
over  to  father.  His  vigorous  hands  were  now 
thin  and  white.  His  noble  face  was  thin  and 
drawn.  He  looked  squarely  at  father  for  a 
long  time,  and  then  said  slowly  as  his  fingers 
closed  on  father's  hand,  "Huffman,  you're  a 
jewel." 

R.  G.  LeTourneau,  the  millionaire  in- 
dustrialist and  beloved  flying  lay  preacher, 
was  president  of  the  Winona  Lake  Christian 
Assembly  Board,  and  father  was  the  secre- 
tary. Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeTourneau  in  their 
liberality  had  helped  Winona  Lake  Christian 
Assembly  out  of  its  perilous  financial  condi- 
tion, while  many  other  religious  pressure 
groups  in  the  country  held  out  their  hands 
for  help.  Father,  although  struggling  to 
find  permanent  quarters  for  the  largest  sum- 
mer theological  school  in  the  country,   con- 
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sidered  it  unwise  to  take  advantage  of  his 
position.  Without  solicitation,  Mrs.  Le- 
Tourneau  graciously  came  to  the  rescue  and 
offered  beautiful  ten  acre  Bethany  Camp  to 
father  at  a  price  he  and  his  board  could  af- 
ford to  pay. 

Billy  Sunday,  America's  famous  evan- 
gelist, was  our  Winona  Lake  neighbor.  Fa- 
ther and  Mr.  Sunday  frequently  met  and 
chatted  in  neighborly  fashion.  The  whole 
world  knew  the  great  evangelist  to  be  thun- 
derously fearless  in  the  pulpit,  but  father 
found  him  to  be  very  retiring  and  even  timid 
out  of  the  pulpit.  Not  long  before  Billy 
died,  an  incident  occurred  which  puzzled  father. 
Maybe  his  old  neighbor  was  absent-minded, 
or  perhaps  it  was  just  a  bit  of  Billy's  dry 
humor. 

Father  had  preached  at  the  Hillside 
service  at  Winona  Lake,  and  Mr.  Sunday 
and  "Ma"  Sunday  were  present.  At  the  dis- 
missal of  the  service,  the  famous  evangelist 
hurriedly  pressed  his  way  to  the  speaker's 
platform,  and  complimented  father.  In  a 
serious,  sober  manner,  he  introduced  himself 
by  saying,  "I  am  Mr.  Sunday." 
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"Ma"  Sunday  and  father  enjoyed  re- 
counting together  the  achievements  of  her  fam- 
ous husband.  Father  and  mother  lived  near 
"the  little  brown  cottage  on  the  hill,"  that 
housed  the  mementos  of  the  great  evangelist's 
campaigns,  and  "Ma"  was  an  occasional  visitor 
at  our  home,  where  she  rocked  vigorously  back 
and  forth  in  our  big  brown  leather  chair,  and 
conversed  with  the  sparkle  and  wit  that  made 
us  all  believe  that  she  was  thirty  years 
younger  than  her  reputed  eighty  years. 

On  one  occasion,  when  father  was  con- 
ducting a  Bible  Conference  in  Emporia, 
Kansas,  he  arranged  a  conference  with  the 
well-known  editor,  William  Allen  White. 

Father  steered  the  conversation  into  the 
subject  of  prohibition  by  asking  Mr.  White 
two  questions: 

When  he  asked,  "How  efficient  did  na- 
tional prohibition  become  at  its  best?",  Mr. 
White  readily  replied:  "Mr.  Huffman,  na- 
tional prohibition  became  sixty  percent  ef- 
ficient, and  I  think  that  is  a  marvelous  rec- 
ord when  one  reckons  with  the  fact  that  it 
was  never  administered  by  its  friends,  but 
was  always  in  the  hands  of  its  enemies." 
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When  father  asked:  "Mr.  White,  who 
was  to  blame  for  the  repeal  of  national  prohi- 
bition, Mr.  Roosevelt?"  Mr.  White  answered 
to  father's  great  surprise:  "No,  Mr.  Huff- 
man, Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  bring  about  re- 
peal of  prohibition.  He  of  course  wanted  re- 
peal, but  he  could  not  have  stayed  repeal  had  he 
tried.  The  two  men  who  are  most  responsible 
for  the  repeal  of  national  prohibition  are  two 
political  friends  of  mine,  whose  names  are 
Calvin  Coolidge  and  Herbert  Hoover."  "How 
do  you  explain  this?"  asked  father.  Mr. 
White  replied:  "Mr.  Coolidge,  as  President, 
would  not  lift  his  hand  for  the  enforcement 
of  prohibition,  and  Mr.  Hoover,  though  he 
pronounced  it  a  'noble  experiment,'  would 
not  speak  twenty  words  in  its  favor." 

From  time  to  time,  father  became  great- 
ly disturbed  over  the  "lack  of  character" 
among  U.  S.  Senators  and  Congressmen.  He 
singled  out  Senator  Pomerene,  Harry  Wills, 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  Borah  and  others 
whom  he  thought  were  demonstrating  moral 
courage,  and  wrote  them  words  of  encourage- 
ment. Occasionally  he  threatened  to  run  for 
Congress  himself  on  "The  Golden  Rule"  plat- 
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form.  It  was  never  quite  clear  to  us  exactly 
what  planks  he  had  in  this  platform,  because 
mother  set  her  foot  down  firmly  each  time  he 
began  to  explain. 

As  an  Advisory  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee engaged  in  the  modern  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  what  is  known  as  The  Re- 
vised Standard  Version,  he  challenged  a  mis- 
translation of  the  words  "Sanctify"  and 
"Sanctification,"  twenty  or  more  times  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  won  from  the  learned 
Committee  a  promise  to  correct  the  mis- 
translations, because  father  said,  "This  small- 
appearing  error  seriously  undermines  the 
great  atonement  doctrine,  so  fundamental  to 
the  Christian  faith."  A  number  of  scholars, 
editors,  and  publishers  of  evangelical  churches 
and  groups  joined  father  in  this.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Revision  Committee,  Yale's  well- 
known  Theological  Dean,  Dr.  Luther  Weigle, 
recognized  the  criticisms  which  father  made 
as  just  and  reasonable,  and  pledged  his  per- 
sonal recommendation  that  the  corrections 
be  made.  Thus  a  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ament,  probably  destined  to  become  a  popu- 
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lar  version  for  generations  to  come,  was  saved 
from  what  father  called  "a  perversion." 

Father's  insistence  upon  doing  the  "right 
thing,"  regardless  of  whether  it  was  popular 
or  not,  won  for  him  some  violent  criticism, 
but  I'm  sure  it  won  for  him  also,  the  highest 
respect  from  even  those  who  disliked  his  high 
ideals. 

Dr.  Leander  Kyser,  the  gentle  the- 
ologian of  Wittenberg  College,  was  father's 
very  close  friend.  The  man  who  could  make 
his  delicate  whispers  thunder  forth  gospel 
truths  that  held  people  spellbound  on  the 
edges  of  their  seats,  was  also  an  expert  in 
bird  lore,  and  whistled  so  convincingly  that 
his  feathered  friends  "talked  back"  to  him. 

Father  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  and  secured  his 
services  for  a  Commencement  address.  It 
was  father's  duty  to  arrange  the  details  for 
this  event,  a  task  that  had  him  in  a  sweat 
before  it  was  all  over.  Dr.  Morgan  dis- 
covered that  an  outstanding  educator,  against 
whom  he  had  a  decided  dislike,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  that  year,  and  would  be 
present  for  the  occasion.    Dr.  Morgan  threat- 
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ened  to  "walk  off,"  and  leave  the  Commence- 
ment without  a  speaker.  It  was  not  until 
father  assured  him  that  he  had  no  interest  in 
the  quarrel,  and  that  he  would  ask  the  dis- 
liked faculty  member  to  absent  himself,  that 
Dr.  Morgan  was  calmed  and  prevailed  upon 
to  keep  his  commitment.  Finally,  Dr.  Mor- 
gan asked,  "What  shall  I  do  if  that  man  is 
there?"  To  this  father  replied  with  disarm- 
ing simplicity:  "Rise  above  it,  and  do  just 
as  you  would  were  he  not  present." 

Bedros  Sharion,  the  little  orphan,  with 
whom  father  corresponded,  brought  to  Amer- 
ica and  educated,  and  then  married  off  to  a 
lovely  Armenian  girl,  wrote  father  regularly 
for  many  years  from  his  home  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  and  poured  forth  his  thanks  to  his 
"American  Father,"  for  rescuing  him  from 
the  Turkish  Massacres  of  1913,  and  the  cruel 
war  which  followed  later. 

Father's  open  friendly  face  invited  the 
confidence  of  even  casual  acquaintances. 
While  he  was  a  tenant  in  the  Wright  Broth- 
ers' building  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  Loren  Wright, 
business  manager  and  brother  of  the  famous 
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inventors,  popped  into  his  office  one  day  and 
unloaded  to  father. 

"It  never  rains  but  it  pours,"  he  said 
gleefully. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  father. 

"You  know,"  said  Loren,  "that  we  have 
had  months  of  difficulty  in  getting  our  plane 
patents  cleared  up  here  in  the  United  States, 
and  only  a  few  days  ago  were  we  assured 
of  our  patents.  Just  this  morning  we  re- 
ceived a  cablegram  from  our  representative 
in  England,  telling  us  that  Great  Britain  has 
recognized  our  invention  and  is  granting  us 
patents." 

Fanning  through  sheafs  of  letters  from 
father's  students,  some  scrawled  in  long  hand, 
some  neatly  written  on  the  typewriter,  I 
found  one  from  a  Mr.  Paul  Clasper,  a  gradu- 
ate student  enrolled  in  an  Eastern  Seminary. 
Apparently  he  had  been  in  father's  classes 
some  years  before,  and  had  scrutinized  his 
life  critically.  "Your  brand  of  churchman- 
ship,"  said  Mr.  Clasper,  "was  what  I  be- 
lieved in,  but  hadn't  seen  much  of — The  most 
challenging  thing  I  saw  in  you  was  the  de- 
votional  spirit   with   which   you   approached 
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academic  matters — You  taught  us  to  read 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  and  also 
prayed  for  our  spiritual  life;  You  taught  us 
about  the  Rosetta  Stone,  but  were  also  in- 
terested in  the  lost  folk  of  our  churches;  you 
helped  us  'piece  together  the  fragments  that 
remained'  in  'Religion  and  life'  and  then 
went  home  and  worked  on  your  trees  and 
yard  until  you  had  the  best  looking  place  on 
the  campus." 

I  leafed  page  after  page  through  this 
student  correspondence  and  found  phrases 
like  these: 

"You  were  the  greatest  Bible  teacher  I 
ever  had." 

"Your  home  and  home  life  is  our  ideal." 

"I  feel  that  my  life  has  been  unspeak- 
ably enriched." 

"No  other  person  has  influenced  my 
life  as  you  have." 

Then  there  was  a  yellowed  pack  of  let- 
ters, with  a  piece  of  grocery  string  around  it, 
way  down  in  the  corner  of  the  file.  A  former 
grade  teacher  wrote:  "You  were  a  bright 
and  God-fearing  lad." 

Another  teacher  wrote:     "You  were  a 
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dear  little  bright-eyed  boy,  well-behaved  and 
industrious.  You  needed  only  a  hint  and 
it  was  done,  especially  when  you  were  work- 
ing with  figures.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  have 
you  in  the  schoolroom." 

Letters  from  fellow  professors  through 
the  years  carried  these  words  of  eulogy: 

"You  have  exerted  a  fine  Christian  in- 
fluence far  beyond  the  borders  of  your  own 
church." 

"You  were  conservative  and  orthodox — 
but  charitable  and  tolerant." 

"I  have  found  you  to  be  a  wise  coun- 
sellor, a  staunch  defender  of  the  fundamentals 
of  the  faith,  and  a  loyal  friend." 

"You  make  the  Christian  virtues  work 
even  in  the  casual  things  of  fife." 

"I  have  found  you  a  humble,  consistent 
living  example  of  a   Christian." 

"You  have  both  the  form  of  Godliness 
and  the  power  thereof." 

The  Theological  professor,  Dr.  George 
L.  Robinson  of  McCormick  Theological  Sem- 
inary, who  had  tutored  father  after  hours 
into  an  appreciation  of  archaeology,  had 
played  golf  with  him,  and  befriended  him  in 
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his  struggle  to  get  an  education  late  in  life, 
said:  "for  intellectual  acumen,  consecration 
of  life,  self  consistency  of  purpose,  I  know 
no  peer." 

A  man  in  the  state  penitentiary,  to  whom 
father  had  written  words  of  encouragement, 
wrote  gratefully: — 

"It  is  a  common  thought  that  once  a 
man  comes  to  a  place  of  this  kind,  regardless 
of  innocence  or  guilt,  that  he  is  unworthy  of 
consideration.  With  that  in  view  your  in- 
terest gives  me  even  greater  pleasure  than  I 
can  tell  you." 

A  preacher  caught  in  adultery,  and  oust- 
ed from  his  church,  received  words  of  counsel 
from  father,  and  responded  with  this  plaintive 
plea : — 

"You  have  been  a  help  to  me.  Remem- 
ber us  when  you  pray." 

From  many  sources  came  requests  for 
father  to  teach,  preach  or  become  president 
of  some  school. 

A  letter  dated  1926,  from  P.  B.  Fitz- 
water,  dean  of  the  educational  department  of 
The  Moody  Bible  Institute  of  Chicago  said: 

"I  now  come  to  you  with  the   inquiry 
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as  to  whether  you  are  open  to  consider  service 
with  us." 

From  F.  A.  Butterfield,  an  executive 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  came 
a  letter  dated  1928,  which  requested  father 
to  change  his  church  affiliation  so  that  he 
might  become  president  of  Marion  College, 
Marion,  Indiana. 

These  and  other  proposals  father  turned 
down.  He  was  content  to  be  "a  little  man" 
and  do  the  work  while  others  wore  the 
titles.  Only  one  school  Presidency  did  he 
ever  accept,  it  was  when  the  mantle  of  Dr. 
Beiderwolf  fell  upon  him. 

He  was  mightily  pleased  when  he  found 
his  name  in  the  1920  edition  and  succeeding 
editions  of  Who's  Who  in  America;  when  the 
Bible  Study  Committee  of  the  High  Schools 
of  the  State  selected  him  to  prepare  the  text 
for  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Indiana,  and  when  various  other 
epoch  marking  experiences  came  into  his 
life,  but  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  the  one 
time  little  country  lad,  whose  education  was 
won  at  great  odds — just  "the  little  man  who 
does  the  work." 
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